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A Message to Sleeping Investors 


HE New Year will see the beginning 

of “the long Peace.” In the revamp- 

ing of industry and finance from a 
war to a peace basis, profit-making oppor- 
tunities, such as have not been seen in the 
security markets since the beginning of the 
great conflict, will be open to the alert in- 
vestor. Likewise, the readjustment may 
bring serious losses to many of those who 
do not exercise forward-looking vigilance. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of invest- 
ment safety. 


In the wake of the Government’s coun- 
try-wide bond selling campaigns there 
will spring up hosts of crooks and swin- 
dlers who will seek to exploit the uniniti- 
ated, the newcomers to the ranks of the 
nation’s investment army. Shrewd schem- 
ers, glib talkers, stirring writers will seek 
by their convincing arguments to separate 
investors from their newly-gained savings. 
Will they get yours? 


It is old advice, but how many have 
heeded it!—‘“Investigate before you in- 
vest.” 


Don’t risk on a moment’s impulse what 
it has cost you years of hard work and 
frugality to laboriously accumulate. 


In the whirl of events today the in- 
vestor, and especially the small investor, 
feels the need of guidance by those who 
can take a broad view of present and past 
events, who can see the influence of world 
developments upon securities, and who 
can look into the future with a high de- 
gree of foresight and judgment. And this 
is what Forbes Investors’ Service offers. 


Let us tell you more specifically just 
what this Service can do for you: 


If you have investments of long stand- 
ing, you realize that you need to get them 
out and look them over periodically—to 
analyze their present worth and future 


prospects. No securities, aside from Lib- 
erty Bonds, can be left sleeping. Espe- 
cially at this time, when influences govern- 
ing security values are so uncertain, do 
old investments need to be dusted off and a 
re-examination made of their suitability 
for further holding. 

With the manifold facilities and wide 
practical experience of our staff we are 
able to make a thoroughgoing and accu- 
rate analysis of security values, taking up 
the condition of the corporation, its pros- 
pects, its management, and the proba- 
bilities of the future. This we set before 
you clearly and in detail, adding to it a 
definite recommendation, based on the 
exhibited facts, as to holding or selling 
the securitics. 

Or, if you are considering a new in- 
vestment and have in mind some specific 
securities, we can render you a similar 
service, above all, keeping your dollars 
safe from the grasp of the “get-rich-quick” 
gentry. 

Our research goes beyond the surface 
indications of book values, business state- 
ments and speculative currents of the 
market. It digs down into the real funda- 
mentals, and, backed by our keen knowl- 
edge of the relative importance of these 
data, gives you what you most need to 
know as to safety, income and price in 
order to make intelligent purchases. And 
here again we supplement the facts with 
a broad-visioned opinion. 

We do not claim infallibility of judg- 
ment, but we do know the good from the 
bad, and our advice is based on facts which 
to the best of our knowledge and belief 
express the true situation. 

And finally, if you are one of the large 
number who at this time are considering 
an investment for the first time—who have 
accumulated a surplus and wish to make 
it work most efficiently—we have a com- 


prehensive and satisfactory service for 
you. 

From our constant study of individual 
investments, not alone of the securities 
themselves, but of their adaptability to 
the individual’s needs, we have gathered 
a wealth of information upon which we 
can draw in making up and recommending 
a sound list of securities yielding a satis- 
factory income and suited to your purse, 
interests and desires. 


It is essential that we give only the 
best and most mature advice possible and 
that no recommendations be made without 
the most thorough investigation. Off- 
hand, superficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and act 
upon it. The only way we can do justice 
to ourselves and to our clients is to make 
a charge for this service. Advice that is 
worth having is worth paying for—“some- 
thing for nothing” doesn’t usually work 
out satisfactorily. 


Here is a schedule of the charges for 
Forbes Investors’ Service: 


Summary and opinion on one stock. .$2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks 5.00 
Statement showing how to invest any 
sum, with selection and description 
of stocks or bonds considered most 
IIS ois so oa Nie eee cana sere sins 5.00 
Complete analysis and report on in- 
vestment and speculative position 
GL MN MAORONY <5 cases ce cciesces 
(Estimate furnished upon request) 


We offer an equal service to all clients, 
whether their investments be large or 
small, whether old friends or newcomers. 


Investors’ Service 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


YX 


Vol. III, No. 8 


The New Year should be both a happy and a prosperous ° 


one for the United States. We have been reborn dur- 
ing 1918. We have earned the respect, the admiration 
and even the affection of many peoples. Europe had 
formerly looked upon America as some- 
what of a braggard, a raw-boned child 


NEW YEAR f ; 
SHOULD BE ond of ae, to chasing 
PROSPEROUS the almighty dollar. Then we dropped 


being “too proud to fight,” ripped off 

our coat and amazed the whole world 
by our achievements. We wrought industrial miracles 
and transportation miracles and did not fall short on 
the line of battle. We did more. 

What we accomplished by our hands and our heads 
was matched by our hearts. We became a veritable 
angel of mercy whose wings spread over every stricken 
land. Our Red Cross became the savior of crushed and 
bleeding nations. Seeking nothing for ourselves, we 
poured into the fight for civilization our men and our 
millions in unstinted measure. We gave, we spent and 
we lent—our loans to our Allies have exceeded eight 
thousand millton dollars. We proved ourselves no brag- 
gart. Our deeds eclipsed even our loudest words. We 
revealed to Europe and to mankind that our soul is in 
keeping with our stature. 

In gaining the respect of others we enhanced our 
own self-respect. Not thoroughly chastened as Euro- 
pean nations have been, nevertheless, we have deepened 
and broadened; we have learned to think internation- 
ally ; we have shed our insularism and with it no little of 
our empty pride; we have experienced at least some self- 
sacrifice and some ennoblement of spirit. We know as 
never before that we are our brother’s keeper, whether 
that brother be in our own land, in Latin-America, or in 
Europe. The fires of-war have refined us. 

We enter the New Year standing better with our- 
selves and with mankind. 

If we exercise the same spirit of co-operation and 
zeal for the common good which we exercised in 1918, 
then 1919 should be both happy and prosperous for us 
as a nation. The process of readjustment is going on 
wonderfully smoothly thus far. The Governmental 
agencies are functioning with an unexpected degree of 
efficiency and dispatch. Employers generally are acting 


December 28, 1918 


considerately towards workers, and workers in turn 
promise to adopt a rational attitude. We have in abun- 
dance the materials the world needs; we have the men 
and the machinery to manufacture them; we soon will 
have the ships to transport them, and we have an ideal 
banking system to finance them. 

Greatness brings responsibility. We have demon- 
onstrated our greatness in war. Shall we not attain 
greatness in the discharge of the responsibilities of 
peace? 

1919! We salute you, not with a light, but with a 
happy, grateful, hopeful heart. 


* oa * 
Put the I CAN in Amer-i-can. 
* * * 


Not a week will pass in 1919 without announcement by 
some large employer of new plans or extensions of old 
plans for improving the lot of workers. Recent conver- 
sation with corporation heads from various parts of the 
country -have impressed me with the 
strength of the undercurrent now flow- 


BETTER c a A ; 

TREATMENT ing in this direction. There is scarcely 
FOR a major industry in the United States 
WORKERS 


which is not preparing some kind of 
scheme to benefit its workmen and in- 
sure their loyalty. There is much groping after a work- 
able profit-sharing plan. Also, we are on the eve of wit- 
nessing unprecedented measures designed to give the 
workers a co-operative voice in the administration of 
plants. The spirit of the times is strikingly illustrated 
by the declaration of the heir to the world’s largest for- 
tune that: 

“In the light of the present every thinking 
man must adopt the view that the purpose of 
industry is to advance social well-being rather 
than primarily to afford a means for the ac- 
cumulation for individual wealth.” 

Other employers, in addition to John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., are seeing this great light and are preparing to 
walk and act according to it. The author of the thought- 
ful series of articles we are now running on industrial 
democracy as successfully applied to various concerns 
is being inundated with requests for his services and for 
his advice. In all this lies a happy augury for the fu- 
ture. The world looks to this Republic for leadership 
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in applied democracy.. Politics used to rank as the most 
important phase of a nation’s life; industry is now seen 
to be more basic. It behooves the United States, there- 
fore, to set up leadership in infusing true~hlue democ- 
racy into the administration of industry. We have not 
yet made phenomenal progress, but we are now’ headed 
in the right direction and are imbued with the right 
spirit. The coming year promises to be marked by the 
most gratifying developments. 
* * * 
Your greatest business asset is the people who do your business, 
yeur workers. 
* *K * 
It is possible to be a slacker in peace-time. 
* * * 
“James Hazen Hyde has been appointed an assistant to 
Harvey D. Gibson of the American Red Cross.” That 
brief cable from Paris stirs reflection. A few short 
years ago James Hazen Hyde was a proud figure in 
American finance, whereas Gibson was 
then an obscure express company clerk 


THE FIRST earning less than $80 a month. Mr. Hyde 
SHALL BE i oad ; 
LAST was the son of one of America’s fore- 


most business figures, the founder of the 

Equitable Life, and the son inherited 
both fortune and power. He cut a dazzling figure for a 
little while ; then crossed swords with his heavier-weight 
associates; Charles E. Hughes was called in to inves- 
tigate the whole insurance row, and young Mr. Hyde 
betook himself to Paris, where he became an ornament 
of society. 

Meanwhile, the other young man, born to neither 
fortune nor power, was diligently, industriously, enthu- 
siastically climbing the ladder of success, and when H. 
P. Davison became head of the American Red Cross his 
selection for its general managership was this young 
man. Not a little of the organization’s extraordinary 
achievements in Europe have been due to the ability and 
activity. of Harvey D. Gibson. And now the rich young 
man is glad to become an assistant to the young man 
who was poor. 

The whirligig of time verily plays many pranks. 
Mr. Hyde’s experiences in his new capacity are calcu- 
lated to make a better and bigger man of him. Indeed, 
Americans who have been toiling in France declare that 
the James Hazen Hyde of today is not the dilettante, 
the dandy, the perfumed specimen of yesterday, but has 
taken a grip on the realities of life and is playing the 
part of a full-sized man. His association with a man of 
Gibson’s caliber and with the other earnest stalwarts of 
the American Red Cross in France is calculated to 
develop his growth. Mayhap, James Hazen Hyde will 
again climb up to the heights from which he fell. 

* » * 

“Already he has caused three cooks to be dismissed,” says a 
message from Wieringen. The indications are growing, however, 
that the Clown Prince will have his own goose properly cooked 
before very long. 








A very wise man, Woodrow Wilson, discussing the 
future of our railroads, said on December 1: “I have no 
confident judgment of my own. I do not see how any 
thoughtful man can have.” Exactly eleven days later 

a less wise man, William Gibbs McAdoo, 
GOVERNMENT came forward with a cut-and-dried plan 


Saeki for handling the railroads. That was 
OWNERSHIP- bad enough. But Mr. McAdoo calmly 


OF RAILROADS finished up his scheme with these amaz- 

ing words: “The President has given 
me permission to say that this conclusion accords with 
his own views of the matter.” Somebody blundered. 
Either the President did not mean what he said on 
December 1 when he declared that no “thoughtful” man 
could have a ready-made solution, or else both he and 
Mr. McAdoo were willing to write themselves down as 
being the opposite of “thoughtful” men. Or is it just 
possible that the Director-General was carried away by 
enthusiasm for his scheme and took the liberty of assum- 
ing that he could convert his papa-in-law to it? 

By prescribing five years more of Government doc- 
toring of the railroads, Mr. McAdoo merely seeks to 
sugar-coat the Government ownership pill which it has 
all along been understood he wished to administer to 
the patient. In five years the Government would have 
the railroads so completely mixed into one huge omelet 
that no power on earth would undertake the un- 
scrambling process. 


Whether the country is to purchase its $20,- 
000,000,000 railroad system or merely to exercise firm 
control is so vastly important a question that it should 
be decided, not by any retiring Director-General or by 
the President or even by Congress if it is humanly 
possible to put the issue squarely up to the whole nation. 
The present law permits the Government to operate the 
roads for a period running twenty-one months after 
peace has been signed. Now, indications are that the 
peace treaty will not be formally signed and sealed for 
several months. This would permit the present tenta- 
tive arrangement to continue until, say, the beginning 
of 1921. We have a presidential election in November, 
1920. If we cannot agree to a return to private owner- 
ship in the very near future, why not let the public settle 
the issue of Government ownership for themselves? If 
need be, the existing system of operation could by-and- 
by be extended a few months to permit of this conclusive 
test being made. The step is so momentous, so far- 
reaching, so vital to our whole national and political life 
that it should not be taken in haste. To adopt the 
McAdoo proposal would be tantamount to such an ill- 
considered course. 

Advocates of Government ownership glibly ask 
whether the country wants a return to the pre-war 
conditions and adds that, if not, the alternative clearly 
is Government ownership. This is the veriest sophistry. 
The railroads were shamefully “regulated” by the blind 
incompetents who were made members of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. They were not regulated; they 
were strangulated. The Commission, instead of ful- 
filling its ordained functions as an impartial, judicial 
body, degenerated into little more than a prosecuting 
attorney. And it succeeded in coming pretty near to 
taking the life of the defendant. 

But need Government regulation be always crassly 
ignorant, shortsighted and injurious? Wouldn’t it be 
as feasible to bring about wise Governmental regulation 
as to bring about wise Government ownership and ad- 
ministration of the roads? When the late J. P. Morgan 
was asked whether the concentration of financial power 
would not be extremely dangerous if it fell into “bad 
hands,” he replied that it would—and aptly added that 
it would also be extremely dangerous if the adminis- 
tration of the Government fell into bad hands. Regu- 
lation of the railroads, unfortunately, fell into bad 
hands, but surely it will be as easy to have sane regu- 
lation as it would be to have sane operation by 
politicians. 

In trying to avoid the devil of incompetent regula- 
tion, is it unavoidable to jump into the deep sea of 
Government ownership? 


* * 2k 


“Bulldoze ’em Burleson” may find Johnny Bull harder to brow- 
beat than Clarence H. Mackay. Looks as if our chief postman was 
riding for a fall. 

* * * 


Yes, the number of dollars in our pay envelopes are to 
be fewer by-and-by, but what we get will be able to 
buy as much as the greater number of dollars could 


purchase. Broadly speaking, prices of everything will 

decline. Chairman Gary of the U. §. 
FEWER Steel Corporation has already announced 
DOLLARS, a cut in quotations for iron and steel 
SAME products. Copper has come down. 
WAGES 


Cotton has fallen. from its war-time 
heights. Woolen goods and leather 
goods are heading in the same direction. Even Pullman 
fares have been lowered. And so it will go all along 
the line. 

Mr. Gary and other prominent employers are pro- 
claiming that wages must not be reduced. Yet it is 


inevitable that the price of labor will not long stay up 


after the price of what labor produces comes down. 
Unless a concern gets high prices for what it sells it 
cannot go on paying abnormally high prices to those 
who make the things it sells. But the readjustment to 
a lower level need not inflict hardship upon workers, for 
the prospects are that wages will not be reduced until 
the things wages purchase have become distinctly 
cheaper. 

We don’t eat the dollars we get in our pay 
envelopes; we don’t clothe ourselves with the dollar 
bills. The only good the dollars are to us lies in what 
they will procure for us. If, therefore, $20 will in future 
purchase more food, more clothes, more shoes, more 
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transportation than could formerly be purchased for $25, 
then the $20 actually become worth more to us than the 
$25 were worth. Of course, the readjustment must be 
kept within limits. It promises to be. 

War brought, as it always has brought, a period of 
currency inflation. Before the war there was in the 
world about three billion dollars of paper money “un- 
covered” by gold, whereas today there is twenty-four 
billion dollars of this paper money. The national debts 
of the world having swollen from forty-four billions to 
more than two hundred billions, there was need for a 
vast increase in paper money. As the supply of money 
increased the purchasing power of each individual dollar 
shrank. We are now about to enter the return journey. 
Deflation is absolutely certain to follow our orgy of 
inflation. 

The greatest service Mr. Gompers, Mr. Garretson, 
Mr. Stone and other labor leaders could render the 
nation and their own followers would be to explain this 
whole process in language which the humblest worker 
could understand. If it were humanly possible to main- 
tain wages at, let us say, 200 per cent. after everything 
else has moved back to a 100 per cent. (or normal) level, 
then the defy issued by Mr. Gompers that no pay 
envelope must be reduced one cent would be logical and 
proper, from his standpoint. But it simply can’t be done. 
It won’t work. The only alternative to fewer dollars 
of pay would be an increase in output per worker, and 
even this cannot possibly maintain the war-time scale 
of pay in every industry and in every case. In order to 
build up a sound, solid, healthy, economic future, there 
is need for education, there is need for diplomacy, there 
is need for statesmanship on the part of both employers 
and labor representatives. Both employers and employed 
must be governed by reason. Ignorance and reason, 
however, do not pull harmoniously together. Let there 
be nation-wide enlightenment, and then we can hope 
for enlightened progress. 


* * * 


Look out for serious news from Russia. 
* * * 


Our dreams often are founded on our waking experi- 
ences! That reflection is prompted by the following 
anecdote Charles M. Schwab got off at the dignified con- 
vention of the Reconstruction Congress of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. “Do you 
know,” said Mr. Schwab, “the other 


A : 

SCHWAB- night when I was down at Bethlehem, I 
MORGAN had a dream. I dreamt that I ought to 
ANECDOTE 


go to confession to tell some of the 
things I did twenty-odd years ago when 
a lot of big corporations were formed. You know, I had 
a little to do with the formation of one of them, at least. 
But in my dream I seemed to feel that I ought not to go 
to confession, unless I took Mr. Morgan with me. But 
then I remembered Mr. Morgan was a Protestant, while 
I was a Catholic and, in the dream, I couldn’t figure out 
e 
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for a long time how I was going to bring Morgan to the 
confessional. 

“But then a happy thought struck me. I remem- 
bered that my parish priest, good Father Zahm, who is 
sitting here on the platform, had a sympathy“as broad 
as charity, and so I asked him if I could bring Morgan 
to confession. He thought it over for a while and con- 
cluded that he would strain a point and receive Mr. 
Morgan’s confession with my own. A few days later, 
as I dreamed the dream, we went to confession and we 
told Father Zahm—Mr. Morgan and I—a lot of things 
that we had never told anybody else before and we 
never told anybody else afterward. Finally, when we 
seemed to be all through with our stories, the good 
father said: 

“You fellows wait here for a little, and I’ll be back.’ 

“It seemed to me that he was gone an unconscion- 
able while, and I was getting nervous. I waited a while 
longer, and then I said to Mr. Morgan: 

“ “Where do you suppose he’s gone?’ and Mr. Mor- 
gan replied: 

“ ‘Oh, he’s just gone out in some other part of the 
church and will be back shortly.’ 

“I thought for a moment, and then I said ‘Don’t you 
believe it. As sure as shooting, he’s gone for a cop.’ ” 

* * * 
Mr. McAdoo, I learn authoritatively, will practice law in New 
York after a three months’ rest. 
* * * 
Who started the war? Somebody did. Who was it? 
Who were they? The conviction here is that the Kaiser 
and his henchmen, in addition to the Prussian military 
oligarchy, had a gtilty hand in it, and that if Germany’s 
ruler had desired tg preserve peace he 
had it in his power to do so. Justice de- 
PUNISH mands that those who committed this 
THE . 
WRONGDOERS tnexampled wrong should be fittingly 
punished. The Crime of 1914 has cost 
in military casualties alone, to say noth- 
ing of attendant losses of millions of civilians, these 
awful totals: British losses, 1,000,000 men dead and 
over 2,000,000 wounded. German losses, almost 2,000,- 
000 dead and more than 4,000,000 wounded. Austria- 
Hungary, nearly 1,000,000 killed and 3,000,000 wounded. 
France probably lost well over a million by death in 
addition to her maimed millions, while Italy, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumania, Belgium and a dozen other 
nations each contributed its share to the unthinkable 
holocaust. America’s casualties total fully 300,000, in- 
cluding upwards of 60,000 deaths. The monetary cost 
of the war is computed by the Federal Reserve Board 
at $200,000,000,000, of which America’s share is likely 
to approximate $25,000,000,000. 

Germany has begun to whine and whimper and 
squirm as the hour of reckoning approaches: In this 
country covert efforts are being made to create a feeling 
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of false sentimentality concerning the Teutonic murder- 
ers. “Let bygones be bygones; let us now extend the 
hand of help to stricken Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary,” is the tenor of the insidiously promulgated pleas. 
Lloyd George has sounded the right note. “Is no one,” 
he asked, “to be made responsible for the war? Some- 
thing has been responsible for a war that has taken the 
lives 6f millions of the best young men of Europe. Is 
not any one to be made responsible for that? If not, 
all I can say is that if that is the case there is one jus- 
tice for the poor, wretched criminal and another for 
Kings and Emperors.” He added ringingly: “We have 
got to act so that men in the future who feel tempted 
to follow the example of the rulers who plunged the 
world into the war will know what is waiting for them 
in the end.” 

I understand that Britain has compiled a lengthy 
roster of arch-wrongdoers and that she will insist upon 
the last one of them being handed over to the Allies for 
the punishment they deserve. This is not bloodthirsty 
vengeance; it is justice. There must be no condoning 
of the most hideous felonies disfiguring the pages of 
history. 

Pro-Germans here, as well as a few misguided 
pacifists who regard themselves as humanitarians, are 
pleading that America must bestir itself forthwith to 
feed the people of Germany. Herbert Hoover put the 
case clearly and correctly when he declared emphatic- 
ally that the Allies must first feed the starving and 
semi-starving people of their own nations, that they 
must next rush succor to neutrals made to suffer by 
Germany’s crime, and that after all these millions of 
innocent sufferers had been relieved, then, but not until 
then, should the machinery of relief be diverted to Ger- 


_many and her co-criminals. Germany manifestly should 


be the last, not the first, to engage the philanthropic 
activities of the Allies. Foolish though Russia has been, 
her millions should be fed before any of the scant supply 
is diverted to those who plunged Europe into woe. 

Germany cannot meet the Allies’ bill for reparation 
in money, but she has man power, and this should be 
drawn upon to work off part of the debt. In addition 
to compelling Germany to disgorge the loot she took 
from French, Belgian and other factories, mines, farms, 
homes, etc., justice demands that the wanton ravages 
committed in these countries be at least partly repaired 
by those who did the tearing down. Just as Germany 
forced victims from Belgium and France to do things 
flagrantly contrary to all rules of war, so the same 
hands which wantonly wrecked homes and plants and 
cities in the lands of our Allies should be brought back 
to aid in building them up again. More merciful than 
Germany, the Allies will feed these workers properly 
and will not subject them to the cruelties and barbarities 
inflicted upon the women and children and men who 
fell into their savage hands. 
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© Paul Thompson 
Henry White, member of _ the 
American Peace Mission, and for- 
mer Ambassador to Paris, is well 
qualified through his long resi- 
dence abroad and intimate know!- 
edge of international law to take a 
prominent part in peace proceed- 

ings 


© International Film Service 
P. Davison and Colonel 
D. Gibson, Red Cross 
ofs, whose teamwork has made 
this organization worldwide, pho- 
tographed at the Paris Headyuar- 
ters 
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@© Paul Thompson 
No official about to leave Washington received a heartier ovation 
than Bernard M. Baruch from the entire personnel of the organi- 
zation which he heads. Judge Edwin B. Parker is here seen 
making the formal presentation of a loving cup donated to Mr. 
Baruch by fellow-workers on the War Industries Board. 


? @ Paul Thompson 
Representative Carter Glass, 
succeeding William G. Mc- 
Adoo as the Secretary of the 

Treasury. 
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© International Film 
{ Service 


Ensign Roswell Mil- 
ler, whose engagement 
to Miss Margaret Car- 
negie, only daughter 
of the steel magnate, 
has just been an- 
nounced, is just twen- 
ty-one years of age, 
and was a student at 
Stevens Institute when 
the war broke out. 
Miss Carnegie met 
her finance one year 
ago, and they ‘have 
had an old-fashioned 
boy and girl courtship. 
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BIG MEN GIVE RECONSTRUCTION VIEWS 


N the whole, business and financial leaders 
look for little serious distubrance during 

the readjustment period we are now entering— 
provided reason rules at Washington, among 


labor unions and among employers. Co-opera- 


tion is declared to be essential all around. The 
distinct tendency among large concerns is to go 
slowly in modifying wage scales and to retain as 
large forces as circumstances will permit. Every 
effort is being made to switch to peace-time op- 
erations without one day's unnecessary delay. 
The Government's attitude so far has been gen- 
erally commended and things are working out 
more smoothly than had been expected. 


By DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


President, N. Y. Life Insurance Co., in Interview with 
Campbell MacCulloch 


HE national kaleidoscope is moving very 
swiftly at present, but of one thing we 
may be certain, and that is the part the 
United States will have in the general recon- 
struction work of a world that has been torn 
and mangled by nearly five years of war. The 
resources of our land are so tremendous; the 
vitality of our people so dynamic; and the ac- 
celeration given our national thinking by our 
participation in the greatest drama of history 
so valuable, that America will most naturally 
be looked to for leadership in many directions. 
Have the great insurance companies an im- 
portant part to play in the industrial and so- 
cial reconstruction that is now beginning? 
There is more in your question than you, per- 
haps, imagine. The great insurance companies 
have so completely changed their complex- 
ion in the last few years; they have so ab- 
solutely surrendered to the knowledge that 
they are public servitors, and that theirs is a 
definitely imposed duty, that it is difficult to 
see how their position can be other than vitally 
important. There was a time in the past when 
life insurance companies were looked ‘upon 
merely as private accummulations of danger- 
ously swollen capital, but it is now clearly 
seen by economists, and in fact all those who 
are studying the swiftly developing problems 
of the country are visualizing it plainly, that 
they are in reality reservoirs of potential en- 
ergy that will increasingly be used for the 
benefit of the country at large. 


Life Insurance Valuable 


With the principles of life insurance, of 
course, no one will quarrel. It has developed 
into one of the most valuable forms of con- 
servation that we have to aid us. Business men 
are coming more and more to understand that 
many of the problems of financing that are 
difficult of solution can be handled adequately 
and safely by utilizing the assistance of the 
insurance companies. I think it is, perhaps, 
not so generally understood that in recent 
years it has become a common custom to pro- 
tect the interests of a corporation from the 
loss of personal and valuable services of an in- 
dividual by insuring his life in the favor of the 
corporation, and from this it is seen that much 
of the risk that formerly attended the em- 
ployment of great personal talent can be 
spread to the point where it is practically neg- 
ligible. 

It is, perhaps, to a development of that basic 


The General Tone Is Optimistic, 
but Real Co-operation Is 
“Strongly Needed 


idea that we may look for our participation 
in the reconstruction work. There is only a 
given quantity of actual currency in the world, 
and to make the best use of it we are com- 
pelled to use and extend credit in our dealings 
with one another. We deal in security, or faith 
in each other’s integrity, if you will, and where 
we ask for-guarantees against loss it is nat- 
ural that the personal guarantee or pledge of 
safety be transferred to a group of individuals 
who assume and spread the risk. 

I feel reasonably certain that we will dis- 
cover that the insurance companies will be able 
to render valuable service in releasing capital 
that is now tied up in one way or another for 
personal or family protection, for service in 
the industrial ventures of the United States. 
Commerce is after all the backbone of all na- 
tional existence. Without business there would 
be no nation, and with our practically unlim- 
ited resources it is vitally necessary that we 
should safely expand our industrial enter- 
prises in order that our nation may expand in 
its natural directions. The man who finds it 
necessary to retain surplus funds in banks or 
in vaults to guard against penury, when op- 
portunity offers to create or expand a business, 
quite soon will, I imagine, see that the safety 
factor he demands can be transferred to an- 
other direction,.and the funds held up be per- 
mitted to create more value in the business he 
is now engaged in, or in a new business he 
believes in. 


Government-Owned Insurance 


After all is said, it is money that creates the 
channels for.trade and furnishes the motive 
power to move commerce along these chan- 
nels. Without money to provide the ways and 
means we should be reduced to the primitive 
condition of the man with muscles or brains 
exchanging a day’s labor for so much of this 
commodity or so much of that, and to exchang- 
ing one type of product for another type. I 
think it is well recognized, too, that money 
seeks certain normal conditions, and that it 
is inclined to remain under those conditions. 
It will be the business of the life insurance 
companies in some measure to assist in main- 
taining those conditions. 

Do I believe there is likelihood of the de- 
velopment of Government-owned insurance? 

That is a difficult question to answer. We 
have had fully demonstrated that Government 
insurance is of importance by the manner in 
which soldiers took advantage of it. Of course, 
we must understand that the Government was 
able to furnish that insurance at a lower rate 
than the companies could furnish it, because 
of the conditions under which the plan was 
instituted, and the possibility of performing 
much of the work through. other Governmen- 
tal departments already operating. As I see 
it the great danger will lie in the operations of 
the petty politician, who, merely for political 
or selfish purposes, will try to bend an oppor- 
tunity to serve those purposes. By this I do 
not mean that I would object to Government 
insurance, provided, by an honest statement of 
cost, it can be shown that the Government 
can do the business as well and as cheaply as 
private companies. A grave danger menaces 
the principle of insurance if it is allowed to 


become a tool for an individual rather than a 
resource of a nation. 

It is my belief that true national develop- 
ment at present lies along the lines of individ- 
ual effort and reward. Our nation has driven 
forward so amazingly in the last years because 
there has been the greatest possible incite- 
ment given to the personal effort. For na- 
tional development we need to use all our re- 
sources at their fullest efficiency, and I am 
sure that we will find that the insurance com- 
panies will prove the most valuable sort of ac- 
cessories by allowing the fullest power to be 
given to our national capital. 


“Little Fear Evident” 
By FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Extract from Its Monthly Report 


The readjustment period is expected to be 
short, is the opinion in some districts. It is, 
however, reported from important sections, 
largely those engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions, that comparatively little readjustment 
will be necessary and that ample outlet for 
everything that can be produced is already 
seen. 

The banks of the country are admitted to be 
in a position which calls for careful and far- 
sighted handling in order that their resources 
may not be too rapidly absorbed in connec- 
tion with purely development work; while, 
on the other hand, it is admitted that they 
are now in a position which calls for very con- 
servative treatment in order gradually to re- 
duce the loans on war paper which have been 
piled up in the process of placing the various 
Liberty Loans. 

The future is regarded with general con- 
fidence, and but little pessimism or fear is 
evident. 


“No Extreme Change” 
By FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


President, National City Bank, N. Y. 


We have had to see Government regulations 
introduced that have been unfortunate. They 
have been necessary, but they have been un- 
fortunate, because they have brought fictitious 
conditions into our industrial and commercial 
life. We have been led too much to lean on 
Government, to believe that Government can 
do things that really in the end Government 
cannot do. We must return in the end very 
largely, I believe, to the old condition of in- 
dividualjsm if we are to work out our future to 
the best advantage. 

I hope to see that return prompt and com- 
plete. It would be very easy to argue that 
we might better go on with that thing or 
this thing; that chaos would result from 
abandoning this regulation or that regulation, 
but, on the whole, I am convinced that the 
sooner we return to the old order, the sooner 
these interferences and regulations are aban- 
doned, the better prepared we will be to start 
on what must be a long, hard race. 

I have a plumber friend who used to work 
for me—I am still on speaking terms with 
him—and he has been earning $100 a week on 
Government work. He told me that he was 
going to continue to earn $100 a week, and that 
the Government must provide a job for him 
paying that much. I know that his views are 
not unusual. On the other hand, there are 
manufacturers whom I have heard say that 
they would have to close down their factories ; 
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that labor had to be liquidated; that wages 
must be cut down. Both points of view are 
wrong. The Government is not going to pro- 
vide jobs at impossible wages. Industry is 
not going to shut down to force liquidation of 
labor and reduction of wages. We are going 
to find a middle gvound, so that the result will 
not, I believe, be an extreme one in either 
direction. 

One picture is that there are billions of dol- 
lars of contracts canceled, and there must be 
millions of men thrown out of work, and it 
must be impossible to find works of peace to 
employ these hands immediately. In some 
measure that is right, but I think a good many 
of these contracts, perhaps some millions of 
dollars of them, were really contracts which 
were industrially impossible to perform in the 


Rockefeller 


To-day we stand at the threshold of the period 
of reconstruction, and as we turn from the prob- 
lems of war to the problems of peace we may 
look for such success in solving the latter as has 
been attained in dealing with the former only 
as we are animated by the same spirit of co- 
operation and brotherhood. The hope of the 
future lies in the perpetuation of that spirit and 
its application to the grave problems which con- 
front us nationally-as well as internationally. 

Obviously the day has passed when the con- 
ception of industry as primarily a matter of pri- 
vate interest can be maintained. To cling to it 
is only to lay up trouble for the future and to 
arouse antagonism. In the light of the present, 
every thinking man must adopt the view that the 
purpose of industry is to advance social well-be- 
ing rather than primarily to afford a means for 
the accumulation of individual wealth. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that in- 
dustry cannot be successfully carried on unless 
not only the community and the workers are ade- 
quately served but those whose money is invested 
are enabled to realze a just return. 


Who are the parties to industry? They are 
four in number: 

Capital. 

Management. . { 

Labor. ‘ { 


The Community. 

Capital is represented by the stockholders and 
is usually regarded as embracing management. 
Management is, however, an entirely separate 
and distinct party to industry—it consists of the 
executive officers, who are the administrators of 
the industry and who bring to it technical skill 
and managerial experience. Labor is represented 
by the employees, but its contribution, unlike that 
of capital, is not detachable from the one who 
makes it, for it is his physical effort, his strength, 
his life. : 

Here the list usually ends, for the fourth party, 
namely, the community, whose interest is vital 
and in the last analysis controlling, is too often 
ignored. But for the community’s contribution, 
in the maintenance of law and order, of agencies 
of transportation and communication, of systems 
of money and credit of other services, all involv- 
ing continuous outlays, the operation of capital, 
management and labor would be enormously 
hampered, if not rendered well-nigh impossible. 
Furthermore, the community is the consumer of 
the product of industry, and the money which it 
pays for the product provides the wages, salaries 
and profits that are distributed among the other 
parties. 

Might not the four parties to industry sub- 
scribe to an industrial creed somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

1. I believe that Labor and Capital are part- 
ners, not enemies; that their interests are com- 
mon interests, not opposed and that neither can 
attain the fullest measure of prosperity at the 
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time laid out to perform them, and their can- 
cellation does not mean the discharge of men, 
but the cancellation of a number of paper 
contracts. i 

Of course, there will be vast contracts can- 
celed and numbers of men thrown out of em- 
ployment, a period of readjustment that can- 
not help being harsh in its effects. Still we 
have been growing, we have been making 
normal progress during the last four years, and 
might remember that we should normally have 
had 5,000,000 immigrants in that period. We 
have had practically none, and have lost up- 
ward of a million of Europeans who have re- 
turned. There is a prospect of a considerable 
outward movement after freedom of travel is 
again established. We will have from 1,000,- 
000 to 2,000,000 men in uniform for some time 
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to come. So we are not likely to have that 
overplus of labor which some expect. There 
has been a great damming up of production of 
many kinds, and there is a vast amount of 
work of a peace nature to do, so I don’t con- 
sider that*there is going to be an excess of 
labor anything like as serious as some anti- 
cipate. 

We are on a level of prices where we are 
likely to remain for some time. While the 
war is over, war financing is not. There will 
have to be more loans. Very substantial bor- 
rowings are going on. Extension is going on, 
and I don’t foresee a wholesale decline in 
prices, such as some people have anticipated. 
Prices are naturally influenced by the volume 
of money, and I don’t think there is a prospect 
of any very extreme changes. 


Industrial Democracy Plan 


By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr. 





expense of the other, but only in association with 
the other. 

2. I believe that the community is an essential 
party to industry and that it should have adequate 
representation with the other parties. 

3. I believe that the purpose of industry is 
quite as much to advance social well-being as 
material well-being, and that in the pursuit of 
that purpose the interests of the community 
should be carefully considered, the well-being of 
the employees as respects living and working con- 
ditions should be fully guarded, management 
should be adequately recognized and capital 
should be justly compensated, and that failure in 
any of these particulars means loss to all four. 

4. I believe that every man is entitled to an 
opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to 
reasonable hours of work and proper working 
conditions; to a decent home, to the opportunity 
to play, to learn, to worship and to love, as well 
as to toil, and that the responsibility rests as 
heavily upon industry as upon government or 
society, to see that these conditions and oppor- 
tunities prevail. 

5. I believe that industry, efficiency and initi- 
ative, wherever found, should be encouraged and 
adequately rewarded, and that indolence, indif- 
ference and restriction of production should be 
discountenanced. 

6. I believe that the provision of a“equate 
means of uncovering grievances and promptly 
adjusting them is of fundamental importance to 
the successful conduct of industry. ‘ 

‘7. I believe that the most potent measure in 


bringing about industrial harmony and prosperity 
is adequate representation of ee parties in inter- 
est; that existing forms of répresentation should 
be carefully studied and availed of in so far as 
they may be found to have merit and are adapt- 
able to the peculiar conditions in the various in- 
dustries. 

8. I believe that the most effective structure 
of representation is that which is built from the 
bottom up, which includes all employees, and, 
starting with the election of representatives in 
each industrial plant, the formation of joint 
works’ committees, of joint district councils, and 
annual joint conferences of all the parties in in- 
terest in a single industrial corporation, can be 
extended to include all plants in the same in- 
dustry, all industries in a community, in a nation, 
and in the various nations. 

“9. I believe that the application of right prin- 
ciples never fails to effect right relations; that 
the letter killeth and the spirit maketh alive ; that 
forms are wholly secondary while attitude and 
spirit are all important, and that only as the 
parties in industry are animated by the spirit of 
fair play, justice to all and brotherhood, will any 
plans which they may mutually work out succeed. 

10. I believe that that man renders the great- 
est social service who so co-operates in the or- 
ganization of industry as to afford to the largest 
numbers of men the greatest opportunity for self- 
development and the enjoyment by every man of 
those benefits which his own work ddds to the 
wealth of civilization. 

In the days when kings and queens reigned 
over their subjects, the gratification of the desires 
of those in high places was regarded as of su- 
preme moment, but in these days the selfish pur- 
suit of personal ends at the expense of the group 
can and will no longer be tolerated. Men are 
rapidly coming to see that human life is of in- 
finitely greater value than material wealth, that 
the health, happiness and well-being of the indi- 
vidual, however humble, is not to be sacrificed 
to the selfish aggrandizement of the more fortun- 
ate or more powerful. 

Modern thought is placing less emphasis on 
material considerations. It is recognizing that 
the basis of national progress, whether industrial 
or social, is the health, efficiency and spiritual de- 
velopment of the people. Never has there been 
a more profound belief in human life than today. 

Upon the heads of these leaders—it matters 
not to which of the four parties they belong—who 
refuse to reorganize their industrial households 
in the light of the modern spirit, will rest the 
responsibility for such radical and drastic meas- 
ures as may later be forced upon industry if the 
highest interests of all are not shortly consid- 
ered and dealt with in a spirit of fairness. Who 
dares to block the wheels of progress, and to fail 
to recognize and seize the present opportunity of 
helping to usher in a new era of industrial peace 
and prosperity ? 
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Success at Forty 


FAIRY-LIKE STORY OF ONE IMMIGRANT 


OMING to this country with the im- 
migrant’s usual intention to live among 
his own people here, amass a fortune, 

and then return to his native land, Mois Her- 
ban Avram very soon realized that such a 
course would be not only unfair to his foster 
land but disadvantageous to his own interests. 
Because he broke the usual precedent, because 
he shook off the European customs that cling 
to the foreigner restricted to native company, 
because he assimilated American customs, 
American manners, and, above all, American 
education, Mois Avram, arriving from Rou- 
mania less than twenty years ago with barely 
enough to maintain him while he sought work 
is now at thirty-eight the President of the 
Slocum, Avram, Slocum gun-sight 


A Young Roumanian’s Heroic 
Battle Against Heavy 
Odds: And Sequel 


By PHYLLIS PERLMAN 


much of his ability to the public good. 
Throughout his boyhood Avram had been 
fired with an ambition to cross the Atlantic, 
to learn engineering, then to return to his 
native land to practice. His father, an edu- 
cated engineer of Buzeu, Roumania, where the 
boy was born, wanted his son to follow this 
profession. He was a flour miller and the child 
became familiar with modes of transportation 


to the home of some compatriots, thinking to 
find them fully Americanized. But he dis- 
covered they were living in the old style, 
mingling only with their own people, and con- 
sequently in a rut. Mois Avram resolved to 
rise above this level. 

The three dollars which he received from 
his father each week was not enough to pay 
board and lodging and also expenses for edu- 
cation; so he entered a lawyer’s office with- 
out pay to gain the rudiments of English. He 
knew that, lacking the language, he was with- 
out the first essential asset. He also knew that 
by associating with men of education he would 
gain a poise and manner that years in New 
York could not give him if he kept apart and 

accepted an ordinary factory job at 





manufacturing and industrial engi- 


a meagre wage. In the lawyer’s 





neering laboratories which annual- 
ly operate in millions, and Vice- 
President of the Republican Mer- 
cantile Corporation for foreign 
trade. 

“The first thing that impressed 
me,” said Mr.. Avram in telling of 
his arrival in New York, “was the 
American attitude of liberty and 
the public school system which 
neglects no one and provides spe- 
cial facilities for the stranger to re- 
ceive a comprehensive education. 

“Any man who shows energy, 
application and honesty will find 
America ready to meet him more 
than half way, glad to offer a 
strong hand to pull him towards 
the success he desires. But for- 
eigners must co-operate. Few Rou- 
manians have become big examples 
of suecess here. I attribute this 
to the fact that when they come to 
this country they are clannish. 
They insist on adhering to foreign 
customs, eat the same foreign 
meals, attend the same foreign 


WINNING AGAINST ODDS 


He arrivea from Roumania less than twenty years ago, unable to speak 
Enalish, poorly educated, without friends or money. To-day, at thirty- 
eight, he is a noted authority on industrial engineering, is president of a 
successful business, is wealthy—and a philanthropist. He says: 

“The first thing that impressed me was the American attitude of liberty, 
and the public school system which provides special facilities for the 
stranger tu receive a comprehensive education. 

‘T advise all young foreigners to learn English; get out among Ameri- 
can people; give up the idea of saving enough money to go back affluent 
to your native land; become a citizen; marry young and establish an 
American home.” 

How he toiled and suffered, how he was befriended by New York 
University, how he has repaid the debt—all this forms a story that savors 
of romance rather than fact. 

This is the third article of our series on the careers of notably successful 
immigrants who became Americanized. 


office he learned enough English to 
enable him to prepare for entrance 
examinations to New York Uni- 
versity, which he compares in spirit 
to the Sorbonne of Paris. He still 
aimed to be an engineer, but the 
desire to return to Roumania was 
vanishing. The spirit of America 
was penetrating his soul. 

“I wanted to become an Ameri- 
can,” Mr. Avram told me. “I was 
willing to be -a drudge, if that 
would help. Everywhere I went 
I saw foreigners who had made 
good here. I would question them 
and get the same answer every- 
where. I would be diligent, I de- 
cided. I would study and make an 
effort to know new people. I felt 
that by so doing I might some day 
reach a point where people would 
reverse and ask me my opinion and 
how I achieved my success. Un- 
til you understand the tenor of the 
American mind there is no need to 
foist your opinions on Americans ; 
after that, Americans are always 





teas, spend their evenings discuss- 


appreciative of a new point of view.” 





ing foreign questions with for- 

eign friends in the foreign lan- 

guage. The trouble with my fellow-Rouman- 
ians, and I say this because I appreciate their 
potentialities as naturalized Americans, is that 
they do not make an effort to assimilate. 

“I should advise all young foreigners before 
anything else to learn the English language,” 
added Mr. Avram when I asked’ him what 
steps he thought most urgent for the young 
immigrant. “Then get out among American 
people; don’t congregate with your country- 
folk in one district of the city. When you 
reach the new shores cast: off the fetters of 
the old environment. Give up the idea of 
saving enough money to go back affluent to 
your native land. Become a citizen. Don’t 
foist your foreign-bred opinions on Americans 
but be reticent until you have absorbed the 
customs, manners, and language of the land 
‘you have adopted. Take the education Amer- 
ica offers to you, and by your use of it show 
your gratitude to the new world. Lastly, 
marry young and establish an American 
home.” 

Mr. Avram gives to his Roumanian brothers 
the advice which he himself followed. He has 
thoroughly assimilated American manners; 
he has achieved a reputation as a great indus- 
trial engineer, as an authority on aeronautics, 
and as an instructor at New York University, 
of which he is a graduate. In financial circles 
he is known as an extremely successful and 
enterprising businesss man who has diverted 


as far as Egypt, where the elder Avram ex- 
ported much of his wheat. His mother, too, 
told him tales of the outside world, for she 
was of Portuguese and Turkish parentage and 
had lived in Adrianapole, Turkey, before her 
marriage and removal to Roumania. Despite 
his father’s injunctions for Mois to return to 
Roumania, his mother often at the same time 
mourned and congratulated him upon his trip 
to America, because she suspected he would 
never return—she intuitively felt his oppor- 
tunity lay in the United States. 


Early Adventures 


So, like the mother in the fairy story, she 
sent her boy away to seek an education and 
perhaps a fortune. Into the lining of his coat 
she sewed the equivalent of $59 and gave 
him enough loose money to defray his travel- 
ing expenses. But he early met misadventure. 
Traveling across Germany to Hamburg, 
whence he was to sail, he shared a fifth-class 
compartment with several ruffians who saw in 
the boy a target for their jokes. They seized 
the food his mother had provided, hazed him 
and finally pulled the danger-bell which 
stopped the train. When the men were arrested 
for this, they blamed the young Roumanian, 
and he was forced to give up all his change to 
gain his release from the German jail. 

On arriving in New York, he naturally went 


Alas, just when he was about to 
embark upon his university career, 
word came that his father’s business had 
failed and that, in addition to losing his weekly 
remittance, he would have to assume new re- 
sponsibilities. Two qualities that have im- 
pressed all of Mois Avram’s friends have been 
his tenacity and the scope of his vision. He 
determined not only to get his engineering de- 
gree, which demanded four years at the un- 
iversity, but at the same time to earn enough 
money to send for his parents and to establish 
them in the United States. Secretly he 
dreamed of a great fortune that would make 
him independent enough to experiment with 
the inventions that were beginning to germ- 
inate in his mind. 

Most of his companions warned him that he 
was attempting the impossible. Events proved 
that no obstacle could long remain in Avram’s 

ath. 

: Several times a week, to save carfare he 
walked from Third Street, Manhattan, to Un- 
iversity Heights, a distance of several miles. 
He regretted, but in his enthusiasm for learn- 
ing did not resent, the fact that he could not 
join in the college sports. After classes, he 
remained in the study halls with borrowed 
books, copying the notes of the text from 
which he would have to study. He steeled 
himself to two meals a day—and earned them 
by teaching English to the young daughters 
of a neighbor. Also, a job of the most menial 
type duplicated his paternal income; each 
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night, after giving the private lessons, he went 
to the dingy office of a chain of coffee houses 
where the poorest bought a meal for three 
cents or five cents. There, in'the most un- 
pleasant environment, he separated the worn, 
dirty coins, made piles of the pennies, dimes 
nickels and quarters that were brought in from 
the various branches, and acted in a crude 
way as a Clerk. 

Very often Mois Avram revolted inwardly 
against this work, but always he 
realized that it meant education 
and the means of bringing his pa- 
rents to this country. Even ‘so, 
however, he had lapses into dis- 
couragement. He recalls with a 
shudder what might have been had 
he succumbed when he was on the 
verge of leaving college because he 
lacked funds to procure food. 

“T had sent for my father and 
mother to come to America,” he 
relates. “I needed more money. 
Every cent I received was used for 
my tuition fees. I had been a dili- 
gent student and had attracted Dean 
Snow’s attention. One day I was 
so miserable that I forced myself 
to go to his office and admit I was 
hungry and that I would have to 
give up. Dean Snow watched me 
intently, then quietly said, ‘Avram, 
here is fifty cents. Use that today 
and come and see me tomorrow.’ 
I still see those two shining quar- 
ters. I hesitated, for, while they 
would appease my hunger, I real- 
ized they would be putting off the 
issue, delaying the final break. But 
when I came the next day Dean 
Snow told me that he and Prof. 
Bliss and Chancellor MacCracken 
had held a conference and had de- 
termined to grant me a scholarship 
for the rest of the year. More, 
they had found a job for me which 
paid $4 a week gnd which, being 
done during class hours, would be 
counted as credit for my degree. 

“Everything instantly bright- 
ened for me. New York Univer- 
sity became for me a symbol of the 
freedom of education in America. 
I determined that, once out of the 
university, I would endeavor to 
show my gratitude by service to 
it and to the city and country I had adopted 
as my own.” 

The day he graduated from the School of 
Industrial Engineering he had not a cent with 
which to start out in his profession. He had 
brought over his family, and his father had 
been able to support his own household, but 
there was nothing to offer to the graduate, 
Avram refused to work for any firm, though 
plenty of offices were open to him. He felt 
that taking employment meant being put to 
the drawing board and never rising above the 
level of a draughtsman. So he opened an 
office as consulting engineer and waited for 
clients. His first job was the designing of a 
pad to make an old man’s small calves look 
like a young man’s, a commission still re- 
membered—and often recalled—by his friends! 


Every Connection Step Ahead 


Next he obtained a little credit and branched 
out into productive industry. He would work 
for no concern of which he could not become 
part owner. Each new connection was a step 
ahead. 

Relatives and friends mocked at the young 
man’s daring. But today they admit that it 
was and is his indomitable energy and self- 
confidence which have brought him to the posi- 
tion of president of one of the largest indus- 
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trial engineering corporations in the country. 
As head of this organization, itself still young, 
he has doctored many inventions and raised 
them to a profitable place in the industrial 
world. 

“According to reliable statistics,” says Mr. 
Avram, “half-a-billion dollars represents the 
annual outlay on the part of capitalists and 
individuals who, at the instigation of inventors 
and promoters, give their support to new in- 





Mois Herban Avram 


ventions and various commercial projects. 
The capitalist must look to both these factors 
to furnish profitable avenues of investment, 
but he must further rely upon the services of 
the expert engineer who, as investigator and 
organizer, can reconcile their differences and 
indicate the way or pilot an enterprise to suc- 
cess. It ig our work to try to save capitalists 
their yearly waste of millions of dollars on 
useless inventions and to lead these misdirected- 
fur:s infu channels which lead to definite in- 
dustrial «ccomplishment.” 

When the United States entered the war, the 
Slocum, Avram, Slocum laboratories were 
turned over to the manufacture of gunsights, 
an intricate and essential part of cannon and 
heavy artillery, and their contracts with the 
government have run into seven figures. 

But the Slocum, Avram, Slocum combination 
when it was conceived was not immediately 
the renowned concern it now is. It has re- 
quired the courage of a man who has faced 
many storms to guide it past rocks and shoals 
into the waters of success. However, it pros- 
pered steadily, and seemed to draw strength 
from the very set-backs it suffered. 

“T owe much of what you call my success 
to the encouragement of my wife,” said Mr. 
Avram. “I married soon after I left the un- 
iversity. I had no money to speak of, only 
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my dreams and my training. Naturally, my 
family awd rgy wife’s family, also of the same 
nationality, objected to ou starting our own 
home. But we were both so imbued with the 
American spirit that we wanted to establish 
a truly American home. 

“T say to all young foreigners seeking to 
make America a permanent home—Become a 
citizen and marry young.’ My wife had been 
educated in a convent in Florida and knew 
how to practice economy. I. too, 
knew that—only too well, it seems 
to me now. When everybody else 
discouraged me in my enterprises, 
my wife stimulated me to go ahead. 
She had faith in my ability and 
confidence in my purpose.” 

A friend said of Avram: “I have 
known Avram worry about the 
next day’s funds because he had 
given the last $25 he owned to a 
friend to buy flowers for his 
daughter’s wedding. Some men 
when they possess no worldly 
wealth are satisfied with only a 
small goal and vaguely dream of 
‘perhaps enlarging later on. There 
is no ‘later on’ for Avram. It is 
always ‘now’ with him. I often 
smiled at him when he spoke of 
achievements in six and seven fig- 
ures. I must smile now with him, 
for he has arrived at that goal. 
He is essentially an engineer. Had 
he devoted himself to this alone, 
he would have been a second Tesla 
or Marconi or Steinmetz.” 

In addition, however, Mr. Av- 
ram had wonderful business acu- 
men. Throughout his career he 
was forced to take personal charge 
of the financing of his business. 
His greatest asset, think many, is 
his resourcefulness. He could al- 
ways command remarkable credit. 

However, Mois Avram has not 
entirely neglected his inventive 
ability. For many years he ex- 
perimented with machinery he 
designed for producing a sand, 
lime and cement brick. Just in 
time for post-war reconstruction 
purposes, he has perfected his in- 
vention and it is to be used exten- 
sively in preparing materials for 
devasted European lands. In vari- 
ous ways Mr. Avram has shown his apprecia- 
tion of the education he received from his 
Alma Mater. He inaugurated a class to teach 
industrial engineering by films and has been in- 
strumental in collecting $3,500,000 to pay off 
the war debt incurred by New York Univer- 
sity. As a member of the Aeronautical Society 
of America his expert advice on the structure 
of aeroplanes has been asked by the govern- 
merit in many of its recent dilemmas. 


Proud of Americanism 


“Looking back upon my career,” says Mr. 
Avram reminiscently—and as he talks the light 
of still greater visions gleams in his young 
eyes—“I realize that the fight, so often an 
uphill one, was worth the pains. I came here 
ignorant and foreign, bringing nothing but 
an eager mind and willing hands, yet this land 
has given me an education, 4 profession, a 
home and great comfort. I do not call myself 
a foreigner, I am proud of my Americanism.” 

America today, more eagerly than ever be- 
fore, invites the task of moulding receptive 
minds and filling sturdy hands. Mois Avram 
has given the best he had to this country; his 
reward has been a high place on the honor roll 
of business men at an incredibly early age. 
What he has done, other immigrants—to say 
nothing of native young Americans—can do. 
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(©) International Film Service 
The curiosity of the British public con- 
cerning the action that won for Captain 
Gorden Campbell the coveted Victoria 
Cross, known as the “Mysterious V. C.,” 
has just been satished by the English 
Admiralty. Captain Campbell was 
commander of several of the mysjerious 
“Q” boats, tramp steamers fitted up with 
cunningly screened guns to decoy enemy 
U-boats into action. In one engagement 
his ship sunk the submarine, and in an 

other case the “O” boat was lost 


© International Film Service 


Because of the dire scarcity of raw materials in Germany, paper is being extensively used as 


a good substitute. Photograph shows a window 
from paper 


Wile es acttag t | 


display of the many varied garments made 
fabric. 

© Central News, Photo Service 
The elimination of the huge towers which 
have heretofore been a prominent feature 
of all big wireless stations has been made 
possible through the invention of Roy A. 
Weagant, photographed at his desk in his 
New York office. As Chief Engineer of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, Mr: 
Weagant has long sought to overcome the 
interference from static or uncontrolled 
electricity which impedes the sending of 

wireless messages. 


@© Central News, Photo Service 


After talks by Secretary Baker and General March, demobilization was started at Camp Dix, New Jersey, by the boys turning in their guns and other equip- 
ment to the quartermaster’s department 
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Fit Education to Fit Pupil’s Future Work 
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How Psychology Can Be Utilized, Through Co-operation Between Business 
Men and Schools, to Reduce Employment Misfits 


By LT. W. M. JACKSON 
Formerly Employment Manager, National City Bank, New York 


HY are you applying for a position in 
W a bank?” I ask an eighteen-year- 
old boy. 

“I just thought it would be nice to work in 
a bank,” he replies. 

“What training have you had which you 
think tends to fit you for a banking career?” 

“T don’t know, unless it was arithmetic.” 

And so it goes, day in and day out. Almost 
invariably I get these replies, or less intelligent 
ones. 

Let me ask two questions: 

First: What effort has been made on the 
part of this boy’s teachers to ascertain what 
career or business his native talents best suit 
him for? 

second: What particular training did he 
receive to fit him for a particular business? 

Every large public school should have a 
psychological or mental advisor—a person who 
is thoroughly familiar with the latest con- 
clusions and experiments of the psychological 
laboratories, who becomes acquainted with 
every pupil, talking to them as often as pos- 
sible, co-operating with their teachers, looking 
over their reports, and giving them psycho- 
logical tests whose value has been proven, and 
giving others for the purpose of further ob- 
servations and experiments. 

The science of judging human material is in 
its infancy. I do not contend that such a 
psychological examiner could determine ex- 
actly what sort of a career every pupil should 
follow. But I firmly believe that the public 
school is the place to make a study of the 
mental make-up and tendencies of boys and 
girls to the end that as early as practicable 
they may receive instruction and training cal- 
culated to fit them for the thing that they can 
do best. 

But suppose each school had such an ad- 
viser, that he was fairly successful in analyz- 
ing the students, and that the teachers de- 
sired, in addition to teaching the necessary 
fundamentals, to devote some time to special 
training and instruction. How is our personnel 
adviser to know what business or career a cer- 
tain boy should follow whose mental traits 
have been correctly analyzed? And moreover, 
what material is the teacher going to use in 
giving him special, practical instruction? 


Education Responsible for Failures. 


Business and professional men must answer 
these questions. They have long complained 
that boys and young men come to them ill- 
prepared to do efficient work. And yet how 
many different lines of business have made a 
careful and thorough analysis of their work, 
setting forth the duties of the various posi- 
tions and ascertaining the human and mental 
qualities necessary for efficiency and success? 
In the great task of eliminating the present 
system of mis-training and of mis-fit employ- 
ing it is just as important that business pat- 
terns be made.as it is for the psychologists to 
develop dependable mental tests and for teach- 
ers to train for particular work. 

As a matter of fact, before the personnel 
adviser can say. to the teacher: “This boy is 
cut out for banking or some kindred work; 
put into his education’ the things which will 
start him on his banking training,” he must 
have before him a statement representing the 


ing bankers, showing what special personal 
qualities and mental traits are required in 
banking. 

And before the teacher can start to give 
the boy even in a small way special instruc- 
tion to fit him for banking he must have sug- 
gestive material before him compiled by bank- 
ing experts who have given the subject most 
carefw thought. 

Making due allowance for difference in na- 
tive ability, in education and in intensity of 
application of young men, it is not a mis-state- 
ment to say that the difference between the 
successful man and the failure is that the 
former has more or less accidently fallen into 
the career for which he is fitted, while the 
latter is unluckily wasting his time and efforts 
on the wrong thing. By this I do not mean 
to discount for a moment the importance of 
hard work and earnest endeavor—every suc- 
cessful career is based upon diligence and per- 
serverance. But the present educational sys- 
tem and method of employment is responsible 
for many failures—for a tremendous amount 
of wasted energy, of futile effort. 


Need for Trained Workers 


Perhaps the time will never come when 
every man may be enabled to engage in the 
work best suited to his talents, but so great 
are the opportunities for improvement and so 
vitally does this subject affect human welfare 
that one wonders why greater attention is not 
paid it. 

The mechanically-inclined and those with a 
decided musical ability or artistic bent are for- 
tunate. They find themselves with compara- 
tive ease. True, to be successful they must 
work, and work hard. But for them the prob- 


‘lem of what to start at, what to concentrate 


upon, is easily solved. Such persons, however, 
are few in number compared with those who 
have no decided natural bent for mechanics, 
music or art. Yet in the broad field of en- 
deavor outside of these three are distinct 
grades of work which call for as widely dif- 
ferent talents. Law, medicine, banking and 
the broad field of -business, which alone has 
many subdivisions—these have distinct re- 
quirements, these call for definite fundamental 
qualities. All of these, and particularly busi- 
ness, have sub-divisions which of themselves 
constitute fields of endeavor demanding dis- 
tinct, if not well known, qualifications. 
Without a doubt in many cases the varied 
requirements and qualifications for these call- 
ings lap over and blend into one another. For 
example, the power of clean-cut analysis and 
ability in verbal expression are required alike 
of the criminal lawyer and the expert salesman. 
Ability to think quickly and accurately in 
terms of figures is essential to the banker 
and the broker. Imagination and executive 
ability are qualities which administrators and 
executives in any business must possess. But 
because this is true, rather than in spite of it, 
there is urgent need for the most careful an- 


alysis of every type of work. This analysis 


should cover the whole field of practical en- 
deavor. 

If there is need for trained bankers, men 
capable of grasping the details and funda- 
mentals as well as the intricacies of forei 
exchange and international finance, let the 
bankers of the country get busy and after 
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# 
IRST. Outline the duties of each 
Fr inaivituat performing a distinct and 
#ecessary piece of work, beginning at 
the most simple tasks and continuing on 
through the more complex functions. 

Second. Prepare an actual course of 
study and training for each position, taking 
care to outline the studies of more or less 
a general nature which must precede or ac- 
company the special instruction. 

Third. Suggest the human qualities and 
the native characteristics and qualities 
which one should possess to properly suc- 
ceed in each line of work. 








~ careful study and experiment set down in black 


and white just what native qualities and 
qualifications the young banking aspirant 
should possess. And further, if they would 
have qualified boys and young men get a thor- 
ough training preparatory to entrance into the 
banking field, let them prepare an outline for 
such a training extending from public school 
through college, furnishing in addition to the 
actual material upon which teachers can base 
courses of study. Educators will not refuse 
to co-operate, to accept this practical assist- 
ance. They are, if anything, more open- 
minded on this subject than business men 
themselves. 

Banking is merely an example; let business 
and professional men in all fields do likewise. 
If the bankers will enumerate the native qual- 
ities required for a successful banking career 
the psychologists will find out how to discover 
what boys possess those qualities. And if prac- 
tical instruction material is provided the teach- 
ers will see that these boys get it. 

Some such program as this must be adopted 
if the army of misfits is to be made smaller, 
if the present grossly extravagant employment 
system is to be remedied, and if our plan of 
training and education is to contribute more 
directly to success in after life. 


Business Has Important Duty 
be 


Great credit is due those psychologists who 
are discovering how to make the laws of 
psychology serve our work-a-day needs. They 
are doing a work of great significance, a work 
whose results will in time revolutionize edu- 
cation and employment as known now. Edison 
did not discover electricity. Its laws were 
worked out slowly and painfully in English, 
German and French laboratories. But he did 
discover how to harness it and make it serve 
the practical needs of man. And just as the 
amazing mechanical industrial development of 
the past fifty years was based upon and grew 
out of the unique accomplishments of Edison, 
Bell, Morse and men of their type, so today 
there are the Edisons and Bells of the world 
of psychology, harnessing the established laws 
of the mental world, and making possible the 
ushering in of an age whose outstanding fea- 
ture will be the development af practical ways 
and means of judging mental ability, of sizing 
up native traits and qualities. : 

This has been an age of mechanical develop- 
ment, an age of machinery and of organization. 
The new era we are entering upon will lay 
emphasis upon the human side. The develop- 
ment of the individual will have precedence. 
How to insure equal opportunity and how to 
enable each one to find his place and to grow 
and develop unhindered by false customs and 
traditions and unhampered by the selfish am- 

(Continued on page 676) 
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After an hour's strenuous exercise in the $100,000 gymnasium given to the employees by J. Ogden Armour, the pallid, anemic clerk of former days returns to his 
desk with glowing face and cheerful smiles, brimful of new efficiency and mile-a-minute energy. 


PUTS PEP INTO HEALTH OF ITS FORCE 


OT so long ago the office worker was pic- 

N tured in the public mind as an anemic 

individual who sat stooped over an 

inky ledger scrawling endlessly in an attitude 

of hopelessness. That picture, happily, is be- 

ing forgotten and in its place the picture of 

the real office worker is being. definitely 
imaged. 

The new picture, which is the real picture, 
is the direct outgrowth of the interest which 
business is taking in its office workers, an in- 
terest that is evidenced by the installation of 
time and labor-saving accessories, better light- 
ing, washed-air ventilating systems-and a hun- 
dred and one other aids to office comfort and 
office efficiency. 

As the result of this new attitude toward 
the desk man he has ceased to be the pallid, 
droop-shouldered clerk of former years. In- 
stead, he is an athlete with his full quota of 
good red blood and the concurrent brain- 
energy, enthusiasm and ambition. 

As typical of the modern attitude toward 
the office worker, the example of Armour and 
Company will repay consideration by employ- 
ers and will also appeal to employes. 

Even a casual visit to the Chicago offices of 
Armour and Company will convince one that 
the men he sees are not worn down by the 
drudging routine of uninteresting office work, 
unrelieved by diversion or recreation, but pos- 
sess rugged ruddiness of health. 

The answer to the natural question of 
“How ?” will be found in the department which 
is housed in a $100,000 gymnasium, given to 
the employees by J. Ogden Armour. 


Makes Workers Fit 


This department is more than a welfare de- 
partment. It is a department that does not sit 
idly by and wait for the man to seek out his 
own welfare. It goes after the man and brings 
welfare to him, with all that welfare means in 
health, energy and enthusiasm. It takes the 
lackadaisical worker from his desk, fits him 
out with gymnasium garb, and ushers him into 
energizing calisthenics, exciting games, inter- 
esting exercises and invigorating contests. It 
takes the stoop out of his shoulders and re- 
duces the front elevation. It takes the pessi- 
mism out of his mind. And then, when it is 
through with him for the time being, it sets 
him back at his desk, brim-full of new ideas, 


How Armour & Co. Builds Up 
Vitality of Its Army of 
Office Workers 


By HINTON GILMORE 


new energy, new ambition, new ability and 
new efficiency. 

Up to this point the Armour plan may not 
differ widely from the physical welfare pro- 
gram in other business organizations; but this 
routine of gymnasium exercise is only a part 
of the general plan of health culture which is 
being carried forward under the direction of 
Dr. Lorne A. Summers, a man of over ten 
years’ experience in health welfare, with a 
picked staff of assistants, each a leader in his 
profession. 








KEEP THEM FIT! 


How to keep a large office force in fettle is 
a problem of unusual difficulty in these days 
of rush. This article tells how it is solved 
with satisfactory results to all by one of 
America’s very large employers. Other con- 
cerns could adopt this plan with profit to 
themselves and all their office workers. 

















Let us study the plan by following, say, 
John Emerson, a beginner in the auditor’s de- 
partment of the great packing company. 

John Emerson is a man of twenty-five, who 
has worked here and there for half a dozen 
years, always in office positions, taking little 
exercise and giving as little thought to his 
health as the Patagoniafs are popularly re- 
puted to give to intellectual uplift. He enters 
his new position with no thought of changing 
his plan of living. 

If in perfect health, he is given a health 
grade of 100%; if above normal, 90%; if nor- 


mal, 80%. A grading of 70% indicates that he 


is considerably below normal, and for a really 
serious physical condition a rating of 60% will 
be recorded. 

If John is found to be normal a minor change 
or so regarding exercise, diet and general hy- 
giene may be recommended so that he may lift 
himself into the ranks of the ninety-fivers. 


If he is as low as the 70% class, advice will 
be given. If his nerves are a bit shaky, the 
suggestion will be made that he reduce his 
consumption of cigarettes, tobacco, coffee, tea 
and other stimulants; sleep more and give 
more attention to his diet. Whatever the phy- 
sical shortcoming, the advice will be based 
with a view to improving it through natural 
means, where possible. 


Health Carefully Rated 


If the examination reveals a pathologic con- 
dition such as may indicate the presence or 
approach: of some contagious or infectious 
disease, a fracture, hernia or the like, the in- 
dividual is not admitted to the gymnasium, 
but is sent at once to the Armour medical de- 
partment. 

In John Emerson’s case, as a typical exam- 
ple, the principal need is for dentistry, with a 
regulation of diet, perhaps, to overcome his 
frequent headaches. He is directed to visit his 
dentist and is told what to eat and what to 
avoid. Thus he is given his health status in the 
Armour records. : 

Emerson may go away and do nothing. But 
in a few days, as a matter of office routine, 
there is a checking up. If he has visited the 
dentist or his physician, as the case may be, 
the facts are recorded. If he has not, he is told 
again of the importance of such health pre- 
cautions. If John continues to forget, he will 
be as continually reminded until he begins to 
give attention to the health details that stand 
between him and an improved condition. 

As soon as he is comfortably acquainted 
with his new work and the office surroundings, 
the department brings John into the gymna- 
sium. “The company gives you an hour each 
week,” he is told, “and you are expected to 
give an hour each week of your own time to 
be devoted to health activities.” 

John slips into a gym suit, supplied at cost, 
a locker is assigned to him, his gymnasium 
schedule is worked out and he becomes a 
member of the health classes. 

It may occur to John, during his early 
gymnasium experience, that it is pleasanter to 
spend his off hour in less vigorous, pursuits, 
and for that reason he may omit the gymna- 
sium class. The records reveal the young 
man’s delinquency and his attention is brought 
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to it. Result: he comes back into the class 
and foregoes further truancy. 

There may come a morning when John suf- 
fers from a headache that doesn’t wear away 
with his coffee. The reason may be loss of 
sleep, injudicious midnight eating or what 
not, such matters apparently being of no par- 
ticular import to John. Again the department 
is at his services, and he tells his complaint. 

The principles of physio-therapy are in- 


.voked in his behalf. An electric cabinet bath, 


hydropathy, massage, vibro-therapy, light 
rays and heat waves—any one of a dozen 
methods will be used, depending upon the 
complaint and cause. Almost magically, John 
loses his headache and returns to his desk 
with a greatly increased respect for the health 
department. ~ 

Although he seon forgets it, John’s head- 
ache becomes a part of the health record. I 
the headache persists, the records do not fail 
to indicate it, and there will be a special ex- 
amination to determine the underlying set of 
causes. And so it is with other symptoms 
that may arise. 

Even if young Emerson never comes into 
the gymnasium for exercise, he will be given 
physical examinations at regular intervals to 
determine his progress on the up-grade of 
health. His rise from 70% to 80%, or from 
80% to 90% will be set down on the record 
with a great deal of satisfaction to all. 


Improves Employes Efficiency 


It should not be assumed that John Emer- 
son regards the department as a boy with a 
sore tooth regards the dentist. The undesir- 
able attitude created by welfare work in some 
institutions is wholly and permanently dissi- 
pated by the gymnasium plan adopted here. 
Every drill, every exercise is made to savor 
of play. There is the zest of contest and com- 
petition, because the exercises wind up with 
a rip-roaring game of volley ball or a refresh- 
ing plunge in the big, clear swimming pool. 
The therapeutig side of exercise is fully ap- 
preciated in the general fun. 

By and by John, who didn’t use to care for 
heavier exertion than reading the sporting 
page, begins to take a keen, active interest in 


“ athletics. He joins the baseball team, the bas- 


ket-ball squad or the handball enthusiasts. 
There are a dozen branches of athletic en- 
deavor along team lines, the interest being 
perennially stimulated by trophy offers. In 
time John becomes a healthy, active, alert 
young man, more valuable to himself and more 
valuable to the company which employs him. 





A refreshing plunge into the big, clean swimming pool is one of the most enjoyable An electric cabinet bath, hydropathy, massage, vibrotherapy, light rays and heat 
waves are administered by a staff of experts, and are among the remedies provided 
without cost to improve the vitality of the office workers. 


features of the Armour employee. 





duily program. 
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There are fewer mistakes in his work, fewer 
errors of judgment, no days out of the office 
because of sickness, less inclination to watch 
the clock. 

While the case of John Emerson is largely 
typical, it should be noted that there are young 
Johns and middle-aged Johns and a few old 
Johns, too. There are $20-a-week Johns and 
$25,000-a-year Johns. Every John, whatever 
his station, gets the same treatment and has 





In a well-equipped dental clinic, an examination and 
cleansing of the employees’ teeth is held semi-annually 


the same oportunities for healthful, zestful 
play and the same chance for health improve- 
ment. 

Incidentally, when executives, officials, ship- 
ping clerks, office boys and bookkeepers get 
to brushing into each other in the exciting 
moments of a fast indoor baseball game or 


volley ball contest, human democracy is being 


given a boost that a ton of pamphlets on the 
rights of man could not give. 

Dr. Summers told me that it is not unusual 
to see a Who’s Who swimming match, or a 
Dun and Bradstreet volley ball game, and the 
odd part about it is that the important officials 
of the company get as much fun and as much 
health, too, out of the gymnasium work as the 
John Emersons. Perhaps the statement should 


be revised, because the executives really get 
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more benefit, for they are the ones most likely, 
under the#pressure of heavy responsibilities, 
to neglect health. ” 

“Come over this afternoon at 3 o’clock,” the 
director told an executive over the telephone 
as I saf‘ in the gymnasium office. “Dr. So- 
and-so has been studying your health record 
and he believes that a few days’ attention to 
your physical condition will fix you up in fine 
shape.” 


Results are Remarkable 


Not satisfied with making exercise available, 
games possible and health accessible through 
muscular effort, the department goes out 
along a dozen different lines, having in view 
the single, underlying end—better health for 
Armour men. 

The reverse side of the menu in the office 
restaurant, where a large proportion of the 
fifteen hundred men office workers eat lunch 
every day, bears timely, interesting and help- 
ful suggestions on diet. How to grow thin; 
how to put on flesh; how to overcome consti- 
pation—these are topics that are interestingly 
handled in a simple style for the benefit of the 
workers at lunch. 

The value of a department such as this has 
been determined by the results already at- 
tained. Its success is not a matter of conjec- 
ture. A large card index system heralds the 
results to those who make an inspection. The 
record cards show remarkable transitions 
from no héalth or poor health to good health. 
Sixty per cent. men climb gradually up to 
seventy and even up to eighty or ninety per 
cent. John Emersons from every department 
visit the dentist on the advice of the depart- 
ment and come back with restored teeth. High 
pressure executives whose blood pressure is 
equally high are warned and thus have an 
opportunity to get out from under the load 
for a while and get the pressure down to a 
safe margin. The cards even show cases 
where a suggestion to bathe more frequently 
has been followed with good results. The 
cabinet index is full of cards with “Results” 
written all over them in unmistakable fashion. 

As if that were not enough, a visit to the 
offices of the company will give ample corrobo- 
ration. Among the fifteen hundred men the 
visitor observes nobody who seems lacking in 
health and energy. Ruddy faces, cheerful 
smiles, mile-a-minute energy and efficiency— 
these are indisputable witnesses to the ef- 
ficacy of the Armour plan of health for its 
employes. 
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FOR WOMEN WHO WANT TO SUCCEED 


HELP WANTED 


“Women to work as surface conductors and 
subway guards—age 21-40.” 


WAS looking out of the window of a fast- 

moving subway train when this poster 

caught my eye. This was probably not the 
first one that I had seen, but somehow the 
real meaning of those words was borne in on 
my inner consciousness as it had never been 
before. 

Five years ago, when I first entered an of- 
fice representing the business in 
which I was engaged, it was not 
unusual to hear the remark, “I 
never thought of a woman being 
in this business;” and yet here I 
was scarcely five years later calmly 
sitting reading a poster announcing 
the need of women as conductors 
and guards. The time had slipped 
by so rapidly with its ever-chang- 
ing events that today. it seemed 


perfectly natural that women 
should be called to fill all sorts of 
positions. 


We find them everywhere. News- 
papers and magazines vie with one 
another in accounts of woman’s 
latest achievements, both here and 
abroad. But with this new respon- 
sibility come many serious 
thoughts. Large business concerns 
which required years oi ceaseless 
toil and endeavor to build up have 
twice been called upon to give of_ 
their manpower, and in this emerg- - 
ency they were forced to turn to 
an unknown, untried field to fill 
these vacancies. 

In order that women will be an 
assured success in business, sev- 
eral salient points to be considered 
stand out more prominently than 
all others. In these women can 
greatly improve themselves. 

First, health. It has been popu- 
larly supposed that women are far 
more healthy than men; whether 
this be true or not, the fact remains 
that the average employer today, 
whether in bank, store or factory, 
is confronted with this serious 
problem of health. In other words, 
how can the highest amount of ef- 
ficiency be achieved unless the em- 

eployees are prompt in arriving at 
the office in the morning and keep 
in sufficiently good health to be there 
six days in the week. An occasional illness is 
unpreventable, but usually there is no good 
reason for more than that. I know one woman 
employer whose first question to all new ap- 
plicants is in regard to their health, and their 
answer to this question largely influences her 
decision. 

_ I have given this subject of health much 
serious thought, and I believe that it is a 
very important and fundamental factor in the 
success or failure of both men and women. 
Last Spring a movement was started under 
the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. to have'a class 
in calisthenics for downtown business women 
in the late afternoon. To this movement I 
most heartily subscribed and regretted very 
much when, through lack of sufficient interest, 
the movement had to be postponed. 

But it is not necessary to belong to a gym- 
nasium or attend regular classes. Every 
woman can spend from fifteen to. twenty min- 
utes at night before retiring and on arising ‘in 
the morning, when she can have perfect free- 


Attention to Health Is Very 
Important—Also, Get the 
' ™~ Smiling Habit 
By EVELYN H. EDWARDS 


dom from all garments, in exercises that will 
both stimulate and rest her. The reply that is 
so often made to this suggestion is, “But I 
am so tired by the time that night comes.” 
This is one of the best reasons why she should 





Evelyn H. Edwards 


take a few good energizing exercises every 
night, after which she would go to bed ‘re- 
freshed and sleep soundly. If these exercises 
were practiced conscientiously for a few weeks, 
she would be astonished and delighted at the 
result. Business would take on a new aspect, 
she would find new interests, and where be 
fore she arose feeling weary over the prospect 
of the same old grind, there would be a joy in 
her work and a pleasure and interest in what 
each new day would bring forth. We- must 
realize that we are just one of the cogs in the 
great wheel of business; we might well be 


reminded that the chain is only as strong as its - 


weakest link. 

Is it not wise, therefore, that we should de- 
velop the best that is in us so that we may be- 
come one of the strong links? 

Ancther point to which women should give 
much thoughtful consideration, when starting 
on their business career, is to -hhave a definite 
goal in view and consistently work toward it. 
Nout long ago I was listening to a conversa- 


tion with business women, and a successful 
business man. They were discussing the prob- 
lem of women in business, and although she 
voiced the generally-conceded opinion that 
this was woman’s opportunity, still she felt 
that they were not seizing it as seriously as 
they ‘should. “They are not willing to try 


to get along as men do under similar con-~ 


ditions,” she said, “and do not remain in the 
same position for any great length of time.” 

This is one of the most serious facts regard- 
ing women in business, that too often they 
do net stay for any length of time in one 

place. They are very restless ; they 
try several lines of business and 
then wonder, when they have 
reached middle age, why they have 
not arrived anywhere. 

Unfortunately, many women im- 
agine that they can fit into the new 
world of business without having 
had much previous experience and 
fill responsible positions held by 
men who have spent from ten t> 
fifteen years or longer in hard work 
to fit themselves for these posi- 
tions. True, sometimes women 
new in business do seem to make 
an unusual success, but these suc- 
cesses, as a rule, are not lasting un- 
less they are gained through hard 
work, unceasing study and applica- 
tion. In these cases, sooner or 
later, they discover their lack of 
knowledge of the business in which 
they are engaged, and if they are 
not willing to work earnestly and 
unceasingly for quite some time to 
acquire this knowedge, they soon 
lose all interest on finding them- 
selves unable to keep up with their 

- previous records, and drift off into 
other fields. 

Another point is the attitude and 
mannerisms which some business 
women holding responsible posi- 
tions show towards those with 
whom they come into daily con- 
tact. 

In a recent article in “Forbes,” 
entiled “Business Women Whom | 
Have Met,” a business man raises 
several very serious questions re- 
garding women who hold import- 
ant positions. He speaks of some 
as being too self-important, as 
aping the manners of men, and of 
assuming an excessively busy air. 
He further states that he does not 
care to meet these women or to do 

business with them. But he is not alone in 
his experience, for a woman in business has to 
meet the same conditions too, for women of 
this. type are the same to women as well as 
men. 

Not long ago I attended a meeting of about 
200 representative business women, selected 
delegates from the entire country. One thing 
that impressed me was their antagonistic at- 


titude towards men. The spirit.of co-operation ° 


was entirely lacking. They assumed a belliger- 
ent attitude. Some even plainly stated that 
they considered themselves far superior to men 
in ability, and that they only lacked the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves as they desired, 
and to hold the positions that they felt they 
were entiled to hold, because the men pre- 
vented them from doing so. 

The only way men and women can be suc- 
cessful in the business world together is, it 
should be plain to all, through cooperation. 
Women have yet a great deal to learn, and the 

(Continued on page 674) 
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SUCCESSFUL PLAN FOR HANDLING MEN 


ARTICLE IV. 


HE mutterings, the vague threats, had 
come to a head at last. An emissary of 
the union had just informed the presi- 


- dent of the Packard Piano Company of Fort 


Wayne, Ind., that thenceforth the shop was 
to be exclusively a union shop, that other than 
union members in good standing were not to 
work in it—it was to be run as a “closed shop.” 
He had broken the news with a half-courteous, 
half-impudent manner—a “this is how you’re 
going to run your business” air—taking no 
pains to conceal his satisfaction over the rapid 
unionizing of the men. He felt able to dictate. 

“You mean that I am to discharge every 
man who does not belong to your union?” 
queried the president. 

“Most of them belong,” answered the agent, 
“and we will give the others a fair chance to 
join.” 

“And if they don’t?” 

“Then I guess we'll have to treat them as 
scabs,” remarked the agent carelessly; and 
then, significantly, “you know we 


How Eminent “Human Engi- 
neer” Cured Discontent in 
One Large Plant 


By JOHN LEITCH 


been due to wages, hours, or conditions; he 
was not opposed to unions and he would have 
stood ready to conduct a “closed shop,” could 
he have reconciled himself to discharging 
workmen for not belonging to the union. He 
hoped that better methods might bring a 
change and he retained an efficiency engineer ; 
for eighteen months that engineer labored to 
speed production and cut costs, but the men 
simply would not co-operate; they would not 
do more than drag through their tasks. 

The president put the whole situation before 
me frankly: “I feel that I am somehow to 
blame here; I cannot get down to the men; 
they do not trust me although I am as fair as 
I know how to be. I simply have not sold 


of 36 hours and a higher hour rate. The 
presidené did not grant the increase; instead 
he brought over some of the old sen-union 
men from the organ department who were 
rated at only 28 cents. These men did their 
first cases in 26 hours and, within a few days, 
cut the time to 20 hours. Then the president, 
as an answer to the union demands cut the rate 
and time limit according to the records made 
by the non-union men. Thereupon the union 
men retired in a huff and the acute labor 
trouble stage set in. 

The men did not dislike the president; they 
simply did not know him and defiantly did not 
want to know him. It would be more accurate 
to say that they refused to know him. They 
were stubborn, although they did realize, in a 
way, that it was disagreeable to work under 
an armed truce. 

The president was sincere in his desire to 
have a complete understanding with his men— 
I knew that—otherwise I should not have at- 
tempted to work with him. You can take it 

as absolute that there can be no 








union men can’t work with scabs.” 

“You mean to say that if these 
men do not join and I do not dis- 
charge them you will call a strike?” 

The agent nodded, “That’s about 
"a 

“T will not discharge a man except 
for poor work or bad conduct here,” 
continued the president firmly. 
“Under the circumstances, I think 
we had better quit before you do. 
I will shut down this factory within 
an hour and I will not open it again 
until I find men who are willing to 
work as I want them to and not as 
you want.” 

The president kept his word. He 
closed the shop but not in the way 
that the union agent had asked; he 
closed it “for repairs and installing 
machinery.” 

The strike was on. . The union 
fought hard but the odds were 
against it and also the people, for 
the Middle West was not then very 


the arena of actual experience. 


ILL IT WORK? That is the blunt, direct question practical 
business men ask when “plans” and “schemes” and “systems” 
designed to cure labor trouble are laid before them. The truth is that 
present a commonsense plan which has passed safely beyond the theo- 
retical and experimental stage. The plan conceived by the writer of this 
by their application. ; 
Forbes Magazine, therefore, is peculiarly happy in being able to 
present a commonsense plan which has passed safely beyond the theoreti- 
cal and experimental stage. The plan conceived by the writer of this 
series of constructive articles has been tested and not found wanting in 
It has been applied successfully in 
plant after plant—with, however, let it be added, a failure or two, as 
is apt to be the case in all human, affairs. 3 
In the following article, the fourth in the series, Mr. Leitch de- 
scribes in detail exgctly how he went about inaugurating his plan in 
one plant. Other instances will be presented later. 
No articles ever published by this magazine have aroused so keen 
interest among large employers. Already important results are assured. 


decent relations between employer 
and employee if either wants “to put 
anything over” on the other. 

After spending a few days talking 
with the men, wandering about the 
shops and getting all the conditions 
fixed in my mind, I called a mass 
meeting in the company’s time. To 
it came every officer and employee 
of the company. Every person on the 
pay roll was there. Probably they 
would not have come had the meet- 
ing been held at noon time or at any 
ether period when the minutes were 
paid for by the men and not by the 
company. If the holding of any kind 
of a mass meeting for the better- 
ment of an organization is worth 
while, then it is worth paying for 
and it is the company and not the 
men who should do the paying. | 
planned for no formal meeting. We 
did not hire a hall nor did we have 
a platform from which anyone might 
take an exercise in oratory. We 








favorable to unions. Within a month 
the factory opened again; the union 
men came straggling back for their old jobs— 
and got them. The president had maintained 
his position and the labor leader had been 
forced to back down. According to the tech- 
nique of strikes, the company had won and the 
men had lost. 

Such was the face of things. But a glance 
at the production chart for the first month 
after opening caused the president to doubt if 
he had won as much as he had lost. On paper 
the factory should have been producing to the 
limit ; the full complement was on the pay roll, 
every machine was running. But pianos were 
not coming through at more than half the right 
volume and those that did come through were 
by no means up to standard; the workman- 
ship was careless and the sales agents began 
to complain. The men openly soldiered on 
their jobs; they had no interest, they dis- 
gruntedly worked because—and they did not 
care who knew it—they had no other place to 
find wages. 

The company lost not only money through 
the high cost of the instruments but also cus- 
tomers through delivering faulty goods. 

Everybody—company and men—was sore. 

This was not a case of a grinding employer 
trying to beat production out of his men. The 
president was a fair man—one of the fairest 
that I have ever met; he wanted to do what 
was right; he paid the market wage for a ten- 
hour day. His trouble with the union had not 


myself to them. I shall do anything you tell 
me to do. I put myself in your hands.” 

I was convinced of his sincerity. I looked 
about a bit for the real causes of the strike 
whose wake had caused the trouble. The fac- 
tory was an old established one and had orig- 
inally made reed organs for the home. They 
branched out into the manufacture of pianos 
as the market for organs leSsened. In the 
change the men who had been with the com- 
pany for years were shifted into new depart- 
ments and, although places were found for all 
of them, they were none too happy at the new 
work. The efficiency engineer put in a sched- 
ule of piece rates. They began on a wrong 
basis, had to be tinkered constantly, and gave 
universal dissatisfaction. The workmen came 
to doubt all the rates and felt vaguely that 
they were being “done.” 

Then appeared the “walking delegate” to 
unionize the town; he had a hearty reception 
and within a few weeks the president was 
called on to recognize the union—which he 
promptly did. It so happened that the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of the local were 
all in the company’s shops, and they began at 
once to use their newfound power. All three 
of them were in the varnishing department ; 
they asked and got a rate of 30 cents an hour 
for varnishing piano cases with a time limit of 
32. hours for 16 cases and a bonus for finishing 
‘within that limit. Then they asked for a limit 


simply grouped in the biggest shop. 

The workers were willing to hear 
what d had to say, largely for the reason that 
they were being paid for the time, and as be- 
tween two evils, they preferred listening to me 
to working. 

I spoke to them carefully, simply, and as 
one of them. I did not assume that the com- 
pany was right and they were wrong; neither 
did I tell them that they had nearly all the 
known virtues and that we were meeting 
largely to shake hands with ourselves over 
that fact. A workman is a human being; he 
knows perfectly well that he is not a paragon 
of virtue, and however much he may applaud 
anyone who tells him that he is, right down 
in his heart he feels that the speaker who emits 
such persiflage is no better than a fool. A 
normal human being will take great gobs of 
“soft soap;” he will even follow leaders who 
do nothing but ooze such stuff; but out of all 
my experience I have yet to find a workman 
who does not consider himself first as a man 
and only secondly, as a workman, and who 
does not know that as a man he has no greater 
share of attributes divine. than is commonly 
dealt out to humanity in general. 

I told the crowd that things were not going 
well, that they were not doing their work and 
neither they nor the company were getting as 
much out of life as each had a right to expect. 
“The trouble is,” I said, “you are working at 
cross purposes. The company is going one 
(Continued on page 672) 
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Hailed as the champion 
of Liberty and the Stan- 
dard Bearer of Hiighty 
America, President Wii- 
~. . Som is unanimously 
awarded the leading role 
as Peacemaker at the 
Versailles Conference 


Georges Clemenceau, 
Prime Minister of 
France, and most Obril- 
liant and adventurous 
politician, has reached 
the climax of his sensa- 
tional career as one of 
the leading arbitrators 
at the peace table 
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In its impressive dignity 
and beauty the historic 
palace at Versailles will 
be a fitting scene for the 
deciding on the peace 
terms of the world war. 
The photograph illus- 
trates the magnificence, 
of the million dollar 
palace built in 1661 by 
Louis XIV 
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David Lloyd George, 

Premier of Great Britain 

and England’s foremost 
statesman 


Latest photograph of Premier Sonnino of Italy 





who will be one of the 
Italian delegates to the 
peace conference at 

Versailles ° 
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ARE YOU INCITING BOLSHEVISM? THINK! 


tion. I will, however, devote very little 

time to material construction, to the recon- 
struction of factories and mills and output, and 
will rather say something concerning what I 
regard as the most important, the most funda- 
mental phase of the whole reconstruction 
problem. 

Frankly, I believe that the industrial and 
mercantile processes of the nation can be at- 
tuned to peace without any overwhelming de- 
gree of difficulty. I do not look for the chaos 
which some people predict. Some dislocation, 
some unsettlement, some unemployment we 
will have. That is unavoidable. But this 
transition period need not and, I believe, will 
not be either calamitous or protracted. 

The fear one hears expressed is that there 
will be a tremendous oversupply of workers 
and that the consequent unemployment will 
incite all sorts of trouble, for it mtst never 
be forgotten that a hungry man is a dangerous 
man, that the man who has a starving wife 
and children has little regard for laws or in- 
stitutions which he believes have brought 
about his pitiable condition. , 

But are we likely to have nation-wide un- 
employment on an unprecedented scale? Let’s 
consider the situation in all its bearings. . . . 

No, a careful survey of the whole situation 
does not support the theory that we are to 
have Coxey’s armies marching upon Washing- 
ton from every part of the country to demand 
work. If need be, the Federal Government, 
State Governments, municipalities and other 
public bodies, could well afford to start great 
schemes for public improvements. Particu- 
larly do we need better roads. It would prob- 
ably profit the nation if a quarter of a million 
men could be set to building well-planned high- 
ways and in re-making some of the sorry speci- 
mens with which we have to wrestle at present. 


More Railroads Needed 


More railroads, also, are needed. The United 
States with its 110,000,000 of people actually 
built fewer miles of new railway the other 
year than were built in Canada with her 7,000,- 
000 population. We have chiefly the gentle- 
men of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to thank for that. They bungled their job, 
just as the Federal Trade Commissioners are 
now bungling theirs. The Federal Trade 
muckrakers—that is what they have degen- 
erated into—are nod longer taken seriously 
even by the statesman who sponsors them: 
their report on the packers was so maliciously 
overdrawn that President Wilson quietly 
pigeon-holed it. ; 

On the whole. I expect the processes of re- 
adjustment to be carried out without any tre- 
mendous hardship either to employers or their 
workers. I feel confident that before the 
new year is very old business from one end of 
this country to the other will be booming. The 
world will be clamoring for our goods as well 
as for our raw materials. I believe that 1919 
will see the birth of an era of prosperity such 
as we have never before witnessed, a prosper- 
ity less hectic, less artificial, less lopsided, less 
unstable than the prosperity begotten by the 
war. 

BUT. 

There is a very big BUT. It is this BUT 
of which I want particularly to speak. 

The whole cataclysm of the last four years 
sprang from the struggle between autocracy 
and democracy. America’s part and the part 
of the Allies has been “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” Well, we have succeeded in 
making the world too warm a place for autoc- 
racy and autocrats. Thanks in no small meas- 
ure to the glorious deeds of our boys in blue 


] HAVE been asked to talk on reconstruc- 


Pointed Questions Addressed to 
the Business Men of the 
: United States 


and our boys in khaki, that job has been pretty 
thoroughly carried out. 

But is there not now confronting us, just as 
there is confronting Europe, the problem of 
making democracy safe for the world? 

Our great problem in America is not the re- 
construction of our industrial plants. Our 
great problem is the readjustment of our hu- 
man relations. What we in this country need 
as much as a League of Nations is a League of 
Classes. We have not had that heretofore. 
There are increasing symptoms that we may 
not have it for yet a little while. 








HERE are more ways than one of 

helping to incite Bolshevism. The 
Editor of Forbes Magazine, in response to 
an invitation to address the Association of 
National Advertisers at their annual dinner 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
discussed “Reconstruction.” He laid spe- 
cial stress upon one phase of the subject 
which is usually ignored. In response to 
requests, this part of the speech is here re- 
produced. 








Let us be entirely frank. 

The working classes of this country as well 
as the public in general feel that they have cer- 
tain scores to pay off. Ten, fifteen and twenty 
years ago capital—it cannot be truthfully. 
denied—was arrogant. It rode a high horse. 
It acted high-handedly. It did things it had 
no right to do; it did them because it arrogated 
to itself the power to do them. Capitalists 
were actuated by pride and greed, not by a 
sense of justice. They acted as autocrats. 
They practiced absolutism. They were Czars 
and the rest of us were their defenceless sub- 
jects. Railroads were in more than one in- 
stance exploited, not to say looted, for the en- 
richment of unscrupulous schemers.. Trusts 
were sometimes formed and financed unethic- 
ally, often dishonestly. Corruption of legis- 
lators was rife—“yellow dogs” prowled around 
the back doors of more than one legislative 
hall. In short, capital, because it had the 
power, went too far. 


A Delicate Situation 


Now, I rather fear the pendulum is about 
to swing. too far in the other direction. It 
certainly will swing too far unless the busi- 
ness men of this country exercise a high order 
of statesmanship. Labor has begun to feel 
that it now’has the power to do what it likes; 
labor, formerly the under dog, is beginning to 
feel that it can become the upper dog. It is 
beginning here and there to act high-handedly, 
to exercise absolutism. Labor aspires to 
climb to the perch vacated by capital. 

We are facing a delicate and, it may well 
be, a dangerous situation. 

You men of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers constitute the voice of business. You 
must now constitute yourselves the conscience 
of business. ‘ 

You can play a constructive or a destructive 
part, you can be either helpful or injurious. 
You can aid in working out a satisfactory solu- 


tion or you can aggravate the threatened 
trouble. You can either fan the incipient 
flames of Bolshevism or you can contribute 
powerfully to bringing about sanity, democ- 
racy and peace. You can do much to bring 
about a healthy public sentiment or you can 
lend your aid in stirring up discontent and 
misconception and strife. 

. May I be entirely outspoken? 

What we have to readjust in this country is 
out attitude one towards another. Our task 
is to spread education, to inculcate sound doc- 
trines into the mind of the track walker on the 
railroad, into the mind of the mechanic at the 
bench, into the mind of the man whe drives 
the wagon and team, into the mind of the 
student at evening school or university; also 
into the mind of the erhployer, whether of a 
dozen workers or 10,000 workers. Each one of 
you, from the very nature of your activities, 
must wield more or less influence. The point 
is whether your influence is hereafter to be 
on the right side or the wrong side, whether 
you are to be peacemakers or troublemakers, 
whether you are to sow decent seed or spread 
poison. 

You ask how. You ask why. 


Know Your Responsibilities 


The ideas of the great mass of the people 
are formed very largely by what they read. 
You have a responsibility, just as I have a 
responsibility, in doing what we can to pro- 
mulgate sound doctrines. Is it not true that 
many of you gentlemen, you advertisers and 
you advertising agents, have been swayed in 
the past entirely by shortsighted selfish con- 
siderations in the placing of your business, 
in the spending of your advertising appropria- 
tions? Is it not true that some of the most 
notorious muckraking periodicals were unable 
to carry all the advertisements you offered 
them in the heydey of their muckraking 
power? 

Was not your argument, “My business is to 
sell so many million bars of soap or so many 
razors or so many suits of clothes. That’s 
what our advertising money was appropriated 
to accomplish and that’s what I mean to ac- 
complish. If I can do this best and quickest by 
advertising in a publication which has become 
the rage because of its muckraking, then I am 
going to use the mfislinging publication.” 

Is that not a true statement? If so, is it 
not a serious indictment? Cannot you see 
how shortsighted, how foolish, how mischiev- 
ous, how unprofitable in the end was such a 
course? What if you did succeed in selling 
a few or even many more bars of soap or 
razors or suits, if the spending of your money 
in those channels was directly helping to sow 
the seeds of discontent, of revolution, of an- 
archy, of what we now know as Bolshevism? 
Such advertising doubtless helped you to add 
a story or two to your business structure, but, 
mark my words, it laid the dynamite, it laid 
the mines, it laid the bombs which now 
threaten to explode and destroy not merely the 
extra story or two you gained, but the whole 
foundations of your business and its successful 
prosecution. 

You national advertisers must gain a broader 
conception, a longer vision of your calling and 
your responsibilities. Your duties do not be- 
gin and end with “buying circulation” and 
marketing products. You are human beings, 
you are citizens, before you are business men. 
Man has a higher duty than merely to make 
money regardless of ways and means. You 
are your brother’s keeper. It has cost 20,000,- 
000 lives and $200,000,000,000 to teach Ger- 
many that elementary fact. Upon you rests 

(Continued on page 676.) 
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“A BUSINESS WOMAN” MAKES HOT REPLY 


E are asked by a “Business Man” in the 
W article entitled “Business Women | 
Have Met,” which appeared in Forbes 
Magazine of November second, if we would 
not be immensely amused were we to walk 
into a hotel kitchen and “find the chefs wear- 
ing fussy lace caps and frilly aprons trimmed 
with lace and bows of pink ribbon?” He sug- 
gests that our amusement at such an absurdity 
does not exceed that which he feels when he 
enters a “woman’s office and sees her sitting 
behind a mannish desk, wearing a mannish 
business face, and perhaps a strictly tailored 
costume.” 

On behalf of the many business women who 
have found the “business face” and the “strict- 
ly tailored costume” the only sensible thing to 
wear during business hours, I should like to 
ask “Business Man” the following question: 
Suppose you were to walk into the operating 
room of any of the large hospitals and found 
the attendants and nurses wearing “frilly 
aprons and fussy caps” would you be immense- 
ly amused? Of course you wouldn’t!’ You 
would be thoroughly disgusted at the unbusi- 
nesslike performance. Now, then, you know 
how almost all men who are bent on business 
only feel when they enter a woman’s office and 
find her dolled up as if she were at a pink tea. 

Is there any reason why women, who are 
men’s co-workers in business, should not wear 
clothes similar to those which men have found 
to be the only sensible, practicable, neat and 
clean things to wear? 

There is only one reason why a business 
woman should not wear “strictly tailored” 
clothes, and that is, that such a céstume usual- 
ly calls for a tailored shirtwaist that is devoid 
of “peek-a-boo” effect, so delightful to the eyes 
of the male ogler; there is only one reason why 
the business woman should not wear a “busi- 
ness face” and that is, that such a face pre- 
cludes any possibility of “mashing.” 


An Enigma 


But to come back to Mr. Business Man’s 
article. What does he mean by “mannish 
desk?” And since when have desks taken un- 
to themselves a sex? And pray, why when 
we poor unsuspecting females buy our desks 
are we not warned of this vice that lies hidden 
somewhere in the “inner®’ of our office equip- 
ment? Doesn’t it seem just as far fetched to 
speak of a “mannish desk” as it would be to 
speak of male and female knives and forks? 

In the second paragraph the author states 
that some women who hold important execu- 
tive positions amuse him because they try 
their best to be men, and in paragraph 9 he 
flatly contradicts himself by saying that “it 
has been his experience that these women 
nearly always refer, either directly or indirect- 
ly, to the fact that they are women, before you 
have dealt with them for twenty minutes.” 
For the life of me I cannot reconcile these two 
antagonistic elements in the same woman— 
she tries her best to be a man, yet insists upon 
telling Mr. Business Man that she is a woman. 
What is the answer? ' 

Does “Business Man” by his involved state- 


ment mean to acquaint us with the fact that it . 


takes only twenty minutes’ conversation with 
him to induce these women, who are bent on 
being men, to become so glad that they are 
women that they needs must, right then and 
there, declare their change of heart? Or does 
he mean that “these women who are trying 
their best to be men,” realize after only twenty 
minutes of his company that there still exist 
some men who are so sex obsessed as to be 
uninterested (even in a business deal) until 
after they have been made aware of the fact 


Reads a Lecture to Writer of 
Article on “Business Women 
" “-* J sHeve Met” F 
By A BUSINESS WOMAN 


that they are dealing with women? Will some 
kind person answer “Business Man’s” riddle? 

In paragraph six he confesses that “a rather 
portly woman with owlish glasses, tailored 
clothes, and the general air of a man about 
town” scared him away from a firm of chem- 
ists, and that because of this woman’s manly 
behavior he did not leave his order with her 
firm. Does it not seem reasonable to suppose 
that if it were ability that he were looking for, 
that the tailored woman’s two partners (men 








HE’S CATCHING IT! 


I N an unguarded moment the Editor let 
slip into a recent issue an article by 
“A Business Man” on “Business Women I 
Have Met.” It has aroused widespread 
wrath! A dozen women have vented their 
indignation in warm language, and many 
others have demanded that some woman be 
allowed to publish a reply. Very well; 
here’s how “A Business Woman” takes the 
over-bold writer to task. 








of ability, we understand) would have proven 
ample ballast against so frail a thing as an 
“obviously cultivated air of masculinity,” and 
that “Business Man” would have left his order 
with the firm because.of the two male part- 
ners? 

However, later in the article we learn, not 
wholly. to our surprise, of course, the real 
reason why “Business Man” did not employ 
the chemists in question: his whole mind was 
not on business. He tells us that a large part 
of his mind, his “subconscious mind,” was on 
what he “should like to give her (the woman 
chemist) as a Christmas present.” 


One Meets With Approval 


Notwithstanding the disappointment he ex- 
perienced with the woman chemist we find 
that Mr. Business Man again ventured forth 
in search of femininity in business and entered 
the office of some women architects. And once 
again he made the fatal mistake of not keeping 
his entire mind on business. He tells us, quite 
naively, that his mind was on “the touch of 
feminine feeling” which he “thought he would 
find in an office where women were doing busi- 
ness as women.” When, oh! when will the 
man learn that women do not do business as 
women any more than men do business as 


men? Will someone please tell him that busi- - 


ness is a cold, hard thing without either sex 
or any respect for sex, and that women do not 
want him prowling around their offices in 
search of anything but business. “Business 


Man” informs us that within eight minutes’ 


the women architects whom he was interview- 
ing “reminded” him of the fact that he was in 
the presence of women. Shades of Mother 
Eve! What does the man do or say when in 
the offices of these “women who are trying to 
ape men” to make them change their minds 
so suddenly? 

Though disappointed with the majority of 
women in business, “Business man” has found 


one woman who meets with his approval. She 
is the woman whose office is furnished with 
“sash curtains, red geraniums, and furniture 
with feminine lines.” 

Sounds pretty, doesn’t it? But how would 
the average busy man like paying a salary to 
a woman who has so little to do that she finds 
time to care for, or superintend the care of, 
folderols that belong in a home but have no 
bearing at all upon the practical side of busi- 
ness life? While “sash curtains, red geraniums 
and furniture with feminine lines” sounds 
pretty and sentimental, I am afraid that the 
woman who carries these things into her em- 
ployer’s office needs watching, else some fine 
day her employer will find himself-the proud 
possessor of a tidy for his swivel chair, and 
the ink bottle with a pink ribbon choking its 
neck. 

Following the paragraph about the window- 
box-lady is one in which “Business Man” tells 
us that “woman should let all her energy be 
devoted to her business in an earnest attempt 
to give the problems at hand her best thought, 
render the wisest possible decisions, and settle 
matters definitely and with dispatch.” Then 
he adds that “this is all that being business- 
like amounts to after all.” 


Women Making “Business of Business” 


We are indeed delighted that “Business 
Man” has given us this clear understanding of 
woman’s place in business; but we regret the 
absence of “How thou shalt dress, oh! 
woman,” which absence, I am certain, must 
be an oversight, since “Business Man” laid 
such stress upon “How thou shalt not dress.” 

Toward the close of his article “Business 
Man” offers some “tips to business women” 
which we might have taken seriously had he 
not later betrayed the fact that he himself is 
so lacking in business sense as to “like to do 
business” with a certain man who is so obvi- 
ously a “bad bet” that “Business Man’s” wife 
and her woman friend discovered the fact four 
months before “Business Man” did. 

Now, then, to “Business Man” and others 
of his ilk, the writer of this open letter sug- 
gests that you accustom yourselves, as quickly 
as possible, to these facts: Women are making 
a business of business; they are in business to 
stay; and while in business they are going to 
be sensible enough to leave at home sex and 
the “badges of sex slavery.” 

If women are to take’ business as seriously 
as men take it, then they have no time for any- 
thing but the most sensible type of dress; if 
men are to take women seriously in business 
then they must cease to expect boudoir effects 
in an office. 

And last but not least, let us realize that 
many women wear “strictly tailored costumes” 
to protect themselves from the unwelcome ad- 
vances of the type of man who looks for se 
even in wooden desks. 





No one is useless who believes that some 
things depend upon him alone. Be unafaid 
of at least attempting larger things. Convince 
your own self that you have worth and can 
prove it—and the tasks of big moment will 
take care of you and lift you into importance 
and affluence—the gifts of having the cour- 
age to take responsibility and shoulder it. But. 
remember to— 

Be responsible, first, to Yourself. 
“ain 


Contentment lies not in the enjoyment of 
ease—a life of luxury—but comes only to him 
that labors and overcomes—to him that per- 
forms the task in hand and reaps the satisfac- 
tion of work well done. 
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What is time? The shadow on the dial, the 
triking of the clock, the running of the sand— 
lay and night, summer and winter, months, years, 


enturies—these are but arbitrary and outward 
igns, the measure of Time, not Time itself. Time 
s the life of the soul—Longfellow. 


E speak of “time and eternity.” 
Time is eternity. Eternity is nothing 


but time. 

Our life consists of time. 

Time is the basis of everything. 

Time is all we have for achievement. 

rime is. 

Without time we can do nothing. With time 
ur accomplishments can be without limit. 

Time teaches man many lessons; time is an 
xcellent exemplar. Time loses not the thou- 
andth part of a segond. Time is more stead- 
astly purposeful than the stars in their 
ourses. Time ever holds on its way neither 
galloping nor lagging. Time is so punctual 
that all punctuality is measured by it. Time 
lrops no stitches, fritters away no seconds, 
ever misses a beat. 

Time is the quintessence of democracy. To 
very human being, king or commoner, em- 
peror or serf, it deals out with even hand 
twenty-four hours a day, neither more nor 
ess. 

Time is the chisel given each one of us to 
arve our monument. 

Time is man’s capital, to do with as he will, 
to squander, to waste or to use with wisdom. 

Time is even more than man’s capital; cap- 
ital misspent may be rewon; time misspent can 
lever be rewon. 

3ecause it is given free to all, time is wasted 
nore than money, more than anything else in 
he world. 

The whole difference between the success- 
‘ul and the unsuccessful person is that one 
ises his time wisely, the other foolishly. 

We value time lightly until we begin to 
ear that we have little time left. : 

Said Queen Elizabeth with her last breath: 


“All my possessions for one moment of time,” 


Andrew Carnegie once remarked that he 
vould gladly give a hundred million dollars 
or ten more years of life. And John D. 
Rockefeller would doubtless give five times 
hat sum for an added year to his allotted span. 

Time, however, is so precious that no purse 
‘an buy a moment of it. 

George W. Perkins once said that he had 
een able to ‘accomplish what he had accom- 
lished chiefly because he regarded every day 
is perhaps his last day and tried to crowd into 
t all the effort he could. 

No amount of brains; no amount of money, 
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no amount of physical strength could accom- 
plish anything without time. It is the raw ma- 
terial from which everything is fashioned. 

Said one sage, “Ordinary people think mere- 
ly how they shall spend their time; a man of 
intellect tries to use it.” 

It was Disraeli who enunciated this pro- 
found truth: “He who gains time gains every- 
thing.” 

Once the United States entered the world 
war it was everywhere said, “Time is now on 
the side of the Allies.” 

Napoleon, not without truth, declared, “The 
reason I beat the Austrians is, they didn’t know 
the value of five minutes.” 

Said a still wiser man, Cervantes, “By the 
street of By-and-By one arrives at the house 
of Never.” 

Our own Benjamin Franklin put it thus, “Re- 
member that time is money.” 

And, wrote the wisest of them all: 
lo-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” 

From all of which the lesson to be drawn 
is that he who would make most of himself 
must make most of his time. 

Read the lives of our greatest leaders in 
industry, in finance, in business, and you will 
discover that their rise was due solely to the 
dilligent, intelligent use they made of their 
time, particularly their years of early man- 
hood. Success is but the symbol of well-spent 
time. 

Every now and again some name is blazoned 
across the land or across the world, a name 
until then perhaps entirely unknown to the 
people. Its bearer appears to have won dis- 
tinction overnight. But close analysis is cer- 
tain to reveal that there were many days and 
months and years spent in preparation for the 
distinction earned. The distinction may have 
burst upon the world in a day, just as a rose 
may burst .into sudden bloom, but much 
thought and. toil and care preceded the bloom- 
ing. 

, a honors, fame are not thrust upon 
one. They are earned, earned often by an 
amount of plodding and perspiration infinitely 
greater than the world imagines. 

Did Woolworth’s thousand stores just spring 
into existence? Did Ford become the great- 
est automobile figure in the world without the 
expenditure of effort or time? Did Woodrow 
Wilson gain his fundamental understanding of 
human nature without studiously perusing the 
pages of history? Did Lincoln squander the 
hours and years of his boyhood and youth? 
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And what of Edison—has hz not toiled twelve 
to sixteen or eighteen hours daily for almost 
half a century? 

An employer judges his workers by how 
they use their time, by whether they loaf and 
dawdle and fritter away many moments every 
day, or whether they make cach moment pay a 
dividend in achievement. The worker who 
can make his time the most valuable is the 
one who receives promotion. 

The worker who is afraid to spend part of 
what he calls his “own time” when necessary 
for the benefit of his business is little likely to 
attract favorable notice, since the assumption 
is that he puts other things ahead of his busi- 
ness and would rather devote his time to them 
than to it. 

We proclaim our characters by the way we 
utilize, or fail to utilize our time. Much at- 
tention has lately been devoted in the news- 
papers to the length of time employees should 
work. The Government has officially estab- 
lished an eight-hour day for all those engaged 
on Government work. How is the extra leis- 
ure time of the average workman to be spent? 

How the many leisure hours of our workers 
are to be spent is one of the questions which 
should arouse serious thought. Will these ad- 
ditional hours be spent wisely or will they be 
misspent? 

Time is, so to speak, a tool, an implement 
which is ever in action, which never stands 
still, but must be doing something or other. 
Will our workers have enough intelligence, 
enough ambition, enough will-power to turn 
this tool, this implement, to their profit? Or 
will it tend to become their undoing ? 

Happy is the man who early learns the im- 
portance of using and not abusing his time, for 
hours and years lost early in life are more 
costly than if lost in later life, when the mind 
has passed its formative stage and habits have 
become fixed. ; 

_Time, which never stands still itsel® will 
not allow any one of us to stand still. It de- 
livers into our hands sixty moments every hour 
and compels us to dispose of them in some 
way. Whether we will or not, a constant ac- 
counting has to be rendered. 

One who falls into the habit of dissipating 
time dissipates not only opportunity but hap- 
piness, for the spendthrift of time becomes a 
spendthrift of the other things which make life 
worth while. 

How many of us give as serious heed to how 
we shall spend our time as we give to how 
we shall spend our money? 

Yet time prudently used can earn far greater 
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rewards than money can earn—time, prudently 
utilized, can earn money, but can earn much 
more: mental riches, knowledge, tranquility 
of soul, friends, esteem, happiness. Bug let 
us constantly lose time and we are in danger 
of losing all these other things. 
’ How best can we use our time? 

Sometimes—oftentimes—I picture myself 
lying in a grave for aeons, conscious of the 
eternal darkness and the inability to stir; and 
I picture myself, also, asking and pondering 
how I would act, what I would do, how I 
would use the precious, priceless moments if 
allowed to return to earth for one day or for 
one year. What would the long silence and 
blackness and reflection of the grave have 
taught me was most worth while, most worth 
doing during the brief period allotted for as- 
sociation with human brothers on earth? What 
things would then appear of infinite value? 
And what would be appraised as vainglorious, 
inconsequential, trifling baubles, too worthless 
.to covet or to demand even one serious 
thought? 

And always, after such a reverie I feel re- 
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freshed, re-enthused, clarified; more deter- 
mined to devote time and thought and effort 
to the things that are, to the things that count, 
to the things that help, to kindness and ser- 
vice to others. 

Try it yourself. 

To use time wisely does not mean that we 
must uSe ‘it all for money-making, for “get- 
ting on,” for pursuing success. 


There are. other things in life which have. 


their large place. As saith the Book of 
Wisdom: 

To everything there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven; 

A time to be born, and a time to die; a time 
to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted; 

A time to kill, and a time to heal; a time to 
break down, and a time to build up; 

A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time 
to mourn, and a time to dance; 


A time to cast away stones, and a time to 


gather stones together; a time to embrace, ~ 


and a time to refrain from embracing; 





A time to get, and a time to lose; a time 
to keep, and a time to cast away; 

A time to rend and a time to sew; a time 
to keep silence, and a time to speak; 

A time to love, and a time to hate; a time 
to war, and a time to peace. 

Happily it has been so decreed that the per- 
son who uses his time prudently will harvest 
that measure of success which is best for him. 

Also, it has become true that the one who 
does not prize time is little likely to be prized 
by his fellows. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time” and 
the thief of what time can create. 

“Start right and start right now” is a pithy 
modern motto. 

“The way to do a thing,” says General Goe- 
thals, “is to begin to do it.” 

Among our New Year Resolutions we will 
do well to make this the first and foremost: 

“I will make every day and every hour in 
1919 count. I will not waste time.” 

If we zealously live up to this one resolu- 
tion, all other things needful will be added 
thereto. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING fl 


A righteous cause will not only stand un- 
shaken through trials and discomfiture, but ic 
will draw strength from the very set-backs 
which it may suffer. A wrongful cause can 
only stand as long as it is buoyed up by suc- 
cess.—Otto H. Kahn. 

* * * 


The world we knew in 1914 has gone forever. 
Only those people who keep their eyes to the 
future, who have faith in themselves, and 
who have the business acumen to meet new 
conditions will be the leaders in this new 
world. Everything that hampers and hinders 
world understanding and world commerce 
must be put aside. In this new race for pros- 
perity America will hail as its leaders men 
who have the vision to see larger fields and the 
wisdom to cultivate them for the good of man- 
kind.—Secretary Daniels. 

es © 


Every man who does strenuous brain work 
and burns up the amount of energy | do, re- 
quires plenty of sleep. You can’t achieve with- 
out health, and I have many years of hard 
work ahead of me. I can’t burn the candle at 
both ends.—Charles M. Schwab. 

a. 


Whatever you do in life, be greater than 
your calling. Most people look upon an occu- 
pation or calling as a mere expedient for earn- 
ing a living. What a mean, narrow view to 
take of what was intended for the great school 
of life, the great man developer, the character- 
builder; that which should broaden, deepen, 
heighten, and round out into sympathy, har- 
mony, and beauty, all the God-given faculties 
within us !—Orison Swett Marden. 

* * * 

Cynicism stunts development, kills it before 
it gets half started. Cheer encourages it, per- 
mitting it to come into its own despite all 
hardships. A sense of humor is @ sense of pro- 
portion. If an individual will force himself to 
smile up to ten o’clock in the morning, he will 
smile automatically the rest of the day.— 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

a ae 

Success flies out of the window when sloth 

creeps in at the door. 


~ 


THE CHARACTER OF A 
HAPPY LIFE 


How happy is he born or taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
United unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise 
Nor vice; hath ever understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good: 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; = 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day —~ 
With a religious book or friend; 


—This man is freed from servile bonds 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
Sir Henry Wotton. 
* * * 


In reality, there is, perhaps, no one of our 
natural passions so hard to subdue as pride. 
Disguise it, struggle with, beat it down, stifle 
it, mortify it as much as one pleases, it is still 
alive, and will every now and then peep out 
and show itself; you will see it, perhaps, often 
in this history; for, even if I could conceive 
that I had completely overcome it, I should 
probably be proud of my humility—Benjamin 
Franklin. 

a 
The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 


Perennial tolerance is the best medium of 
social exchange. It is the attitude that one may 
extend to anybody, from the President down 
to the street urchin who has stolen an apple 
and is for the moment too independent and 
well-off to need any sort of attention from any- 
body. A man may step out of this atmosphere 
of kindly friendliness at any moment that he 
pleases, in order to love or hate, or to indulge 
himself in whatever favorite luxury or emotion 
he may enjoy, just as he leaves the house to 
go fishing or golfing. For substantial daily 
comfort, kindly friendliness furnishes the most 
suitable temperature in which to live, corre- 
sponding to room temperature of 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit.—Robert T. Morris, M. D. 

. ee . 

The truest fact in all this world is that the 
more you do for someone else, the more you 
boost your Own game—the stronger your own 
individual influence and Character becomes. 
Suppose you try it out to-day and learn for 
yourself. Try it in your Home, at your Office, 
in your place of power or in the midst of the 
humblest circumstances. Be a real Servant. 
Serve. And be glad in doing it. Honor your 
Job. And by so doing become one of the fac- 
tors in the stirring affairs of your time— 
George Matthew Adams. 

“se. ‘ 


That’s all a man gets rich by—how he says 


yes” and “no.”—C. W. Barron. 
- * * * 


I believe the day is coming when it will be 
considered vulgar for a man to have more than 
a million dollars. I do not believe in the aris- 
tocracy of dollars. If there must be an aris- 
tocracy, let it be of brain, refinement and work. 
Let it be above all else an aristocracy of well- 
directed, useful, conscientious work.—Lord 
Shaughnessy. 

x x 

Whenever you see a great ugly-looking dif- 
ficulty standing in your path, go at it and 
bomb it. Remember that the difficulty is as 
much afraid of you as you are of it. 

et eee 

The will is boss. It may be trained through 
exercise. Will yourself to do the right things, 
even if they are disagreeable. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 1920 ISSUE 


ECONSTRUCTION in American indus- 
try is well under way without any def- 
inite reconstruction program having 

been outlined by the Government. As Presi- 
dent Wilson has said, it promises to outrun 
any inquiry that may be instituted as to the 
best way to bridge the transition period. 

The speedy dismemberment of the war ma- 
chine, indeed, is no less amazing than was 
the rapidity with which war agencies were 
created. 

The War Industries Board has been enabled 
to close up its operation much earlier than 
was anticipated, transferring such minor ac- 
tivities as are to be maintained to established 
Departments and dispersing the Board’s force. 
On the signing of the armistice Bernard M 
3aruch predicted that the War Industries 
Board would disband in February; it bettered 
this prediction by more than a month. “Affairs 
will adjust themselves more quickly than is 
generally anticipated,” said Baruch, “for while 
the world is confused, it is getting its bearings. 
I see no necessity for talk about bad business 
and unemployment.” 

The first part of this prophecy has been ful- 
filled. Will the second prove equally accurate? 

Self-determination for the business men of 
the country, as well as for nations, will go far 
toward solving the reconstruction problems. 
President Wilson says that the people do not 
wish to be coached and led, and business men 
echo the sentiment, adding that neither do they 
wish to be directed and regulated, and that re- 
stricting legislation must be removed if Amer- 
ica is to keep in the vanguard of progress. 

The war has given the Government oppor- 
tunity to become a real business organization 
and has shown the fallacy of much regulating 
which was previously proclaimed as represent- 
ing modern ideas. *Under the emergency the 
Government swept away the Sherman anti- 
trust law. The railroads, long laboring under 
oppressive Government rulings, experienced 
many drastic changes in old orders when the 
Government began operating the roads. The 
right to take care of themselves and assert in- 
dividuality is the thing which the business in- 
terests now desire most of all. People are 
willing to take their chances provided no 
handicaps are placed upon them. 

When the war ended America had become 
practically self-sustaining in providing its raw 
materials. In rubber and tin only were out- 
side supplies required. In eight months more 
the nitrogen question would have been solved 
by the completion of Government plants. 


Government Must Fulfill Obligations 


On the other hand, many new industries have 
been put under way which it may not be pos- 
sible to maintain. Chrome, for instance, can- 
not be produced with profit by the domestic 
manufacturers when.the foreign commodity 
is again available; yet private capital has been 
urged to enter the field and has now built up 
a business in the United States. The men in 
situations similar to that of the chrome manu- 
facturers must be allowed to get from under 
before the barriers are lowered to foreign 
commerce. For this reason embargoes. or 
partial restrictions on the imports may be re- 
tained by the War Trade Board which is now 
considering the conditions. The situation also 
looms large in discussions of the new tariff 
laws under the Republican Congress. 

The Government is likewise in honor bound 
to fulfil obligations to the many contractors 
who, upon verbal understandings and telephone 
orders, proceeded to enter upon the purchase 
of materials and have undertaken work which 


Baruch, Declining Treasury, May 
Stay in Public Service— 


’ Differences Arise 
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was later +o be ratified by contracts. The 
Government, upon the theory that the* war 
would last months longer, and in its anxiety to 
be well prepared, has often been far ahead of 
actual contracts, by a mutual understanding 
with manufacturers. Grades of leather, for 
example, which were prepared by the tanners 





SAMUEL M. FELTON. 


As Director General of Military Railroads, Mr. Felton 
held down one of the biggest jobs of the war. Known all 
over the country as “The Railroad Doctor,” because of 
his ability in reorganizing sick, lame, and dying railway 
systems, his advice will be invaluable in formulating a 
new program, and restoring American lines to prosperity. 


with special reference to army requirements, 
are not suitable for the ordinary trade, and 
represent a definite loss. 

To repudiate these informal agreements 
would be a breach of honor, as well as con- 
ducive to severe industrial losses which, at this 
transition period, would be far-reaching in 
effect. Either the contracts must be fulfilled, 
which is undesirable when there is already such 
an overstock on hand, or the adjudication of 
these cases must be hastened, and the facilities 
of the courts of claims enlarged to meet the 
demand. Few scandals have developed during 
the war as to contracts, and officials feel that 
the Government must not be the party to first 
show a breach of trust. 

The Government, however, must not be a 
competitor with business during reconstruc- 
tion. There are tremendous stores of goods 
and of raw materials now held under the vari- 
ous Departments. These, it can be authorita- 


tively stated, will not be put upon the markets 
in competition with private dealers, unless the 
civilian needs require it. The manner in which 
they are to be disposed of, however, 1s now 
puzzling the Government, although the de- 
mands from the population of Europe would 
readily take up all the clothing held in storage, 


if a means can be found for making the trans- 
fer without injury to enterprise, or violation of 
legal provisions. This is one of the most vital 
reconstruction problems. 

Many of the men who left business affairs to 
help steer the ship of state are now going back 
to the helm of business. Although he declined 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury and re- 
signed from the War Industries Board, it is 
believed in Washington that Bernard M. 
Baruch will lend his services to the Govern- 
ment on his return from the peace conference. 
Another appointment of importance is confi- 
denly expected. The fact that he possesses a 
private fortune is said to have influenced Ba- 
ruch in declining the Treasury portfolio, since 
he has felt that a man of large means might 
not receive the confidence of the people as head 
of the financial program of the nation. 

There has been genuine regret among many 
of the dollar-a-year men, however, in leaving 
Washington. The experience has been unique. 
It has brought about a comradeship between 
mature men which is reminiscent of boyhood 
days. : 

“I feel just as I did on leaving college,” 
Baruch said when writing his resignation. “I 
was glad to have completed my work, but I 
certainly hated to part with the men I had been 
so closely associated with. It is the same way 
now.” : 


Labor Fly in Ointment 


With the War Industries Board there have 
been approximately 250 dollar-a-year men. Or- 
dinarily their yearly salaries would total from 
$15,000,000 to $25,000,000. Several of them 
were receiving $50,000 a year before offering 
their services to the Government for a single 
dollar. : 

Leland L. Summers: gave up a retainer of 
$30,000 per annum from a single concern when 
he joined the Board. Such men as Leonard 
Replogle, Samuel M. Vauclain, Alexander 
Legge and their like were not drawn to the 
aid of the Government in peace times. The 
Government could not afford to employ such 
men, and it seldom consulted them. But their 
services have | een given gratis under the im- 
pulse of patriotism, and after they return to 
their private interests they still will be avail- 
able for consultation by a government which 
has awakened to the potentialities that lie in 
co-operation with business leaders and men of 
affairs. 

Business faces the future with confidence in 
every feature except labor. The next six 
months are pregnant with possibilities. Op- 
timism is desirable, for the state of mind has 
its effect upon conditions to a certain degree. 
There is some underlying doubt, however, with 
official Washington. 

As opposing the band that believes in im- 
mediate return of the American army to civil 
life, there is the more cautious group which is 
asking how quickly these soldiers can be ab- 
sorbed into industry. Demobilizatiom has be- 
gun ata rapid rate. Large numbers of the men 
of course, will find their former places awaiting 
them. Numbers of employers have pledged 
themselves to take back the soldiers, but to 
do so will mean that another worker must be 
displaced. 

M reover, the first line of work in which the 
Government has sought to place returning 
men is now closed. There can be little em- 
ployment given on road construction, on public 
works and on building until spring. Men can 
not begin farm work in the face of winter. 
Moreover, the materials to be used are still 
on a wartime price scale, with each producer 
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hesitating to make the urst cut, which indeed 
cannot be made by many of them without 
actual loss. Contractors await a lowering of 
prices before beginning their plans. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
it would not be advisable to slow up on de- 
mobilization and to maintain the army at con- 
siderable strength through the winter, at least. 
Congress, however, is demanding rigid re- 
trenchment. The taxpayers are behind this, 
while thousands of men now in the military 
service are impatient to be released “before 
the good jobs have all been taken.” The home- 
stead idea as advanced by President Wilson 
and Secretary Lane is still unformulated. How 
to reconcile these elements is the task now 
faced in Washington. Combating demoraliza- 
tion and upholding the morale is going to be 
as great a task in civil life as in the army dur- 
ing the next few months. 

The United States Employment Service is 
setting up its branches throughout the country 
to assist the army of workers. The Councils 
of Defense are being drafted into the system, 
and the morale organizations which have done 
such wonderful service for the soldiers, are 
promising to “carry on” into peace. 

Amalgamating the returning labor with the 
workers who have filled their places while at 
the front is one of the delicate problems. What 
is to become of the women who have entered 
industry, have tasted of a new independence 
and desire to continue as wage earners? This 
is a question for which as yet no satisfactory 
answer is forthcoming. The War Labor 
Board, in adjusting disputes, has declared that 
women and men engaged upon the same class 
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of work should receive the same pay. Yet, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, with the coming of peace, 
organized labor protested against the con- 
tinued employment of women on the street 
cars, and the War Labor Board directed the 
company to dismiss these women. The ques- 
tion naturally is being asked whether this 
first case is indicative of the policy which will 
be adopted as the male workers return to in- 
dustry from munition plants and from the 
army. 

Many men, it is thought, will seek new fields 
‘of endeavor. The war, it is maintained, will 
have awakened to a daring, adventurous spirit 
which will forge ahead into channels hereto- 
fore uninvaded. 

A joint committee to inquire into the rail- 
road situation will be formed soon by Con- 
gress; but when the Republican Congress, be- 
gins its deliberations (and an extra session is 
anticipated) the scope of the investigation will 
be greatly broadened in the endeavor to de- 
termine the merits and the disadvantages of 
Government ownership. Government owner- 
ship gives every evidence of being the burning 
issue of the 1920 campaign. 

Whichever course is taken of the three of- 
fered to Congress by President Wilson, it is 
certain that neither the railroads nor Con- 
gress desire to see the roads relinquished until 
the present tangled conditions have been 
straightened out. The railroad men want their 
property returned, but in such shape that opera- 
tions can be resumed with order and profit. 
The wage scale has been increased by the 
Railroad Administration $700,000,000 per an- 
num. Consolidation and rearrangement have 





resulted in changes which the owners could 
not readjust without due preparation. The 
Government is in honor bound not to dodge the 
issues raised as a result of its trusteeship. 

Complete Government control as a perma- 
nent feature finds few advocates. 

A return to the old conditions is not desired 
in any quarter. The railroads are hopeful that 
they have escaped forever from the excessive 
regulation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the feeling among many people 
is that co-operation and not competition be- 
tween the roads should rule. These signs point 
to a compromise plan of partial supervision. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska has under prep- 
aration a plan for the merging of all the roads 
into a single huge company, the stock to be 
sold to.the public, with a federal railroad board 
appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, to act in the capacity of a board of 
directors. Other members are working up 
ideas for presentation in Congress, but most 
of all they are listening for a hint from the 
public. 

In the formulating of a railroad program 
Samuel M. Felton is one of the men whose ad- 
vice will be helpful. He was president of the 
Chicago Great Western and knows railroading 
thoroughly. He mobilized the transportation 
facilities of the country during the Mexican 
border troubles in preparation for a possible 
invasion, and he has rehabilitated the railroads 
of France, where the work of the railway 
units has been among the wonders of the war. 
Felton’s capacities will soon be available for 
the plans of peacetime and the restoration of 
the American rail lines to prosperity. 


| Successful Plan for Handling Men 


way and you are going another, and it is not 
necessary for me to explain to any of you that 
a cart cannot get anywhere if it is being 
pulled in different directions. It is not any- 
body’s fault—it is everybody’s fault. You are 
to blame and the company is to blame, or, if 
you would like better to put it in another way, 
you are not to blame and the company is not 
to blame. 

“IT think that I know what the trouble is and 
I.am here to help you and the company to help 
yourselves. I shall not ask you to do anything 
except listen and ask questions. If you think 
Iam on the square we will have more meetings 
and work this thing out. But if you think I 
aim trying to put anything over on you, say 
so. This is your meeting and not mine. By 
your vote you can take me or leave me. 

“T think the trouble with this company and 
with you is that we have no common business 
policy—a single policy which will be that of the 
company and of every man in this room. Did 
you ever think how easily matters would run 
if both the company and yourselves were 
working along the same lines? If you were 
all out for the same thing and willing to work 
together in the fairest, squarest manner? If 
we have‘a policy it should be put down in black 
and white and hung up on the wall. You can 
carry copies in your pocket, and you can make 
it the rule of your conduct in everything. 

“Tam not going to give you a policy—l am 
‘going to ask you to adopt one for yourselves. 
It will have four corner-stones and a cap-stone, 
but I am going to suggest only one a week. 
We will take one today, talk it over and then 
vote on it. If you vote ‘Yes’ we will lay the 
second cornerstone a week from today and 
then you can vote on that. But if this corner- 


stone or those which we may talk about on 
any later day, does not suit you, I expect you 
to vote ‘No’ and we will quit. 


There is ab- 
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solutely no use in having a business policy 
unless everybody agrees to it, and by every- 
body I mean not only the president of the 
company but also the truck-men and the office 
boys. I suggest, as the first corner-stone— 
Justice.” 

I talked about Justice; what it means in 
our daily life; that we cannot expect Justice 
unless also we give Justice. That it is two- 
sided; that it causes a square deal all around 
—on the part of the men as well as on the part 
of the company. Then I offered this resolu- 
tion to be adopted as the first corner-stone 
of the policy: 

We, the Employees, Officers, and Directors, 
recognizing that Justice is the greatest good and 
Injustice the greatest evil, do hereby lay and sub- 
scribe to, as the first corner-stone of our policy, 
this greatest of all good. 

JUSTICE 


The fullest meaning of this word shall be the 
basis of all our business and personal dealings— 
among ourselves as individuals, between our com- 
pany and those of whom we buy, and between our 
company and those to whom we sell. 

Justice shall be the Corner-stone upon which we 
agree and determine to construct broader char- 
acter as individuals and broader commerce as an 
institution. 

We recognize that Justice to ourselves necessi- 
tates taking advantage of every opportunity to 
do the best that is in us, and each day improve that 
growing ability. 

We realize that merit must be recognized whether 
in ability or merchandise. With this assurance we 
cheerfully, hopefully, and courageously press for- 
ward to certain and unqualified success. 


The men were interested. Some of them 
had thought-of justice only as another name 
for law, somehow mixed up with courts, bail- 
iffs, prisons, or judgments. Others had 
thought of it as a fine thing to have around 
—like a Bible. But I believe it had not oc- 
curred to any one that it was something which 
might be used on each day and every day of 


the year. They talked it over among them- 
selves and with me. They wanted to know if 
the resolution meant what it said or if it was 
only a lot of words. Finally they adopted it 
unanimously. We adjourned for a week. 


How this scheme worked out in 
actual practice will be told in the next 
article. Other experiences in the ap- 
plication of this form of industrial 
democracy will be recorded. 


DON’TS FOR THE BOSS 


Don’t nag. Many a good man. has been 
nagged into inefficiency. 

Don’t humiliate a man by advertising his 
shortcomings from the housetops, but point 
them out to him quietly. He will lose an arm 
for you. 

Don’t treat your men as if they belonged to 
the kindergarten class. Chances are they are 
better posted than you are. 


* x * 


The big work of man is neither masonry, 
manufacturing nor merchandising. It is life 
itself. Incidentally, there are bricks to be laid, 
wood to be shaped and goods to be sold; but 
these are only jots and tittles in the scheme of 
individual existence. The main thing is life 
itself—Richard Wightman. 

x hse 


It is related that a clerk in the patent:office 
asked to be assigned to a post in some other 
department on the ground that practically 
everything had been invented and he wanted 
to change before he lost his job. That “was 
in eighteen hundred thirty-three—Meredith 
Nicholson. 
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A Wonderful Analysis and Forecast: 


HOW EXPORT TRADE MAY FLUCTUATE 


ARTICLE II. 


7 E previously observed that the acute 
shortage of foodstuffs, textiles and 
some other materials among the war- 

ridden peoples inevitably results in a sharp 
increase of their purchases of goods for im- 
port at the very close of a great war. At this 
moment we are beginning to see signs. that 
Continental Europe will soon be buying from’ 
us in such a way as to bring about a spurt of 
this kind in our export trade. 

3ut we also found that this spurt is likely 
to be short-lived because of the lack of im- 
mediate purchasing power. The import de- 
inand actually was short-lived on the Conti- 
nent of Europe just after the Napoleonic wars, 
and in the United States just after the Civil 
War. In both cases the temporary decrease 
in merchandise imports was due to the war 
impoverishment of the people, and to the poor 
earnings of the people during the demobiliza- 
tion period. 

The third movement, which we may con- 
fidently expect, and the parallel of which did 
occur in both previous experiences, is a boom 
in our exports and Europe’s imports based up- 
on the reconstruction business. 

After the Napoleonic struggle this great in- 
‘rease in the buying of foreign goods by Con- 
tinental Europe served to raise the net ex- 
»orts of Great Britain, measured in millions 
of pounds sterling, from 13.19 to 22.94. “Also 
it was the principal reason why our own ex- 
ports to France increased from $6,474,718 in 
1821 to $10,552,304 in 1824, while our exports 
to Spain increased from $6,840,024 in 1820 to 
$15,367,278 in 1824. 

In Great Britain the reconstruction boom 
seems to have dated from 1818 to 1820, both 
inclusive; but on, the Continent it occurred 
from 1820 to 1825° inclusive. It was later on 
the Continent because France, Spain and the 
German countries were much shorter of cap- 
ital than Great Britain, and were slower in 
pulling together their disorganized industries. 
They could not begin buying foreign goods 
extensively until they had made some sort of 
arrangements for paying for them or getting 
credit. After our Civil War this boom began 
in 1869 and ended in 1873. Indeed, its very 
first beginnings occurred in 1868. 

In one respect all reconstruction booms are 
alike. This is that they invariably last as long 
as there is liquid capital enough to finance 
them. 


War Teaches Economy 


War leaves all industries in a run-down con- 
dition, to say nothing of the great areas which 
it completely devastates.. Most shops or in- 
dustrial plants deteriorate if not maintained 
at rates varying from 10 to 20 per cent. an- 
nually; and even if they are kept in repair 
they still depreciate at rates varying from 2 
to 7 per cent, per annum. This depreciation 
consists of wear, tear and adolescence which 
cannot be repaired, such as the rusting or de- 
caying of structures and equipment, or the fall 
of machinery values owing to the invention 
of improved models. For us the main point 
is that in war times both repairs and deprecia- 
tion are neglected by a war-ridden people to 
the greatest possible extent—so that there is 
no limit to a reconstruction boom as long as 
the money holds out. 

Capital for a reconstruction boom is obtained 
by war-ridden people partly through foreign 
borrowing, but mostly by thrift and saving at 
home. One thing that war inevitably teaches 
is great economy in the consumption of food- 


Striking Deductions to Be 
Drawn from Previous 
After-War Periods 


By PAUL CLAY 
The Economic Analyst of Forbes 


stuffs, textiles and other materials. The aver- 
age per capita consumption of these things was 
immensely reduced in each of the three great 
wars which have occurred in the past ceritury 
and a quarter. Our foreign debt in 1868 was 
estimated by the Secretary-of Treasury at 
$850,000,000, and it speedily grew to more 
than $2,000,000,000. Likewise Continental 
peoples after the Napoleonic wars borrowed 
extensively from Great Britain, which was 
then the treasury of the world. 








DITOR’S NOTE. 

in our foreign trade from now on? 
So important a part is our export demand 
expected to play in influencing prosperity 
or depression in this country that everyone 
interested in business—and in labor—is 
asking this question and eagerly seeking an 
intelligent answer. Paul Clay, whose eco- 
nomic studies are being followed with the 
closest attention by responsible men of 
affairs, has undertaken an analysis of the 
whole subject, basing his calculations on 
other after-war periods, allowing for dif- 
ferences in conditions then and now and 
drawing clear-cut deductions which, while 
not to be accepted as dogmatic, are never- 
theless deserving of careful note. 











During our reconstruction boom we im- 
ported heavily all kinds of goods, including 
iron and steel, textiles, foodstuffs, materials 
for use in manufacturing and manufactures 
ready for consumption. Imports of the latter 
increased from $133,000,000 in 1868 to $238,- 
000,000 in 1872, and we either borrowed ®iuch 
of the money to pay for them, or else bought 
them on time, which is the same thing. So it 
was that, adding specie and merchandise to- 
gether, we exported or paid to other countries 
a net balance of $4,000,000 in 1868, whereas in 
1872 we imported or borrowed from them a net 
balance of $116,000,000. We were financing 
our reconstruction boom in all the ways pos- 
sible; and this was a mere repetition of Con- 
tinental history after the Napoleonic wars. 

But in 1872 our capital gave out and the 
boom stopped. Business cannot go on ex- 
panding when loanable funds are no longer 
obtainable, because every producing concern 
must borrow money to increase its plant cap- 

acity, while every transportation or trading 
company must do likewise to increase its 
handling capacity. The exhaustion of liquid 
capital or loanable funds ‘was shown in the 
autumn of 1872, when interest rates, after 
having been high for a long time, rose above 
10 per cent. and stayed there. The normal rate 
for money in that period was about 6 per cent. 
The great demand fot loans arose from the 
fact that every business was committed to 
improvements and extensions- and was trying 
to borrow the money to finance them. 

Just so the British reconstruction boom was 
terminated in 1820 and 1821 by the exhaustion 
of capital supplies. To be sure, the Bank of 
England discount rate was unchanged all the 


time from May 13, 1773 to June 20, 1822; but 
this meant not that the money market was 
always the same, but merely that bankers had 
not yet learned to raise and lower discount 
rates as a means of controlling the loan 
market. The Bank of England statements 
show that in 1820 and 1821 loanable funds be- 
came exceedingly scarce. Soon the volume 
of business, including merchandise imports, 
began to shrink, wages and prices fell, build- 
ing operations declined, and the reconstruction 
boom was over. Thus we see that in both 
previous experiences the boom continued as 
long as the money lasted. 

We may confidently look forward to such 
a boom in our export trade, because it is based 
upon the necessities of Europe. Our exports 
to European countries should increase after 
the foreign demobilization is over even more 
rapidly than they did following the Napoleonic 
wars. At that time in our trade with Contin- 
ental Europe we were in competition with 
Great Britain; but this time Great Britain is 
one of the impoverished countries which will 
doubtless buy the most heavily from us. Of 
course, the British impoverishment, and the 
consequent need of materials and supplies, is not 
as great as that of Continental peoples; but it 
is still great enough, so that we may expect 
to export to the British Isles millions of dol- 
lars of goods which ordinarily she would not 
buy from us at all. 


Growth During Reconstruction 


How greatly the reconstruction business of 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, Russia 
and other ‘countries will stimulate their de- 
mand for our goods was ilustrated here after 
the Civil War. We were not nearly so im- 
poverished as these countries, other than Eng 
land, and yet there was a vast growth during 
the reconstruction period in our merchandise 
imports. Had these imports kept right on 
growing during the war at the average rate 
shown from 1830 to 1860, they would have 
amounted in 1865 to about $12.29 per capita; 
and they did amount to only $6.87. Even in 
1868 they actually were only $9.33, whereas 
they normally should have been about $13.00. 

But so great was our buying of foreign 
goods during the reconstruction period that 
by 1872 our imports were as large as they 
should have been if no war or impoverishment 
had occurred here, while in 1873, meaning 
the fiscal year, they were actually above 
normal. If our peace had been undisturbed, 
and if our import trade had gone steadily on 
showing average growth, the 1873 imports of 
foreign goods would have been a shade over 
$14 per capita. But they actually were nearly 
$16. 

If the European imports of foreign goods 
show a like recovery, we shall certainly do a 
huge export business a few years from now. 

This is as far ahead as one need try to see. 


We need not begin to trouble ourselves as to 
what will happen after the end-of the recon- 
struction boom; for that time is far away. The 


corresponding boom in Great Britain after the 
Napoleonic wars lasted about three years 
while on the Continent it lasted about six 
years. In this country after the Civil War its 
span was approximately five years. 

Let us, then, take a broad bird’s-eye view 
of such movements in our export trade as can 
be foreseen: 

First, we may assuredly expect what might 
be called a “starvation spurt” in our exports 
in the very near future based upon the starva- 
tion of Europe not only as respects food but 
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_ also in regard to materials and supplies gen- 
erally. 

Second, after this spurt we must expect a 
temporary reaction due to the satisfaction of 
hunger and the most urgent wants; and to the 
lack of purchasing power on the part of Eu- 
ropean peoples, and the temporary trade de- 
pression incident to demobilizing vast armies 
and equally vast war industries. 

Thirdly, there is no apparent reason to have 
any doubts but that the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope, and the repair even of business proper- 
ties remote from the war regions, will bring 
with it a huge demand for our goods. This 
very reconstruction work, however, incident- 
ally serves to restore the producing capacity 
of a war-ridden people, and enables them to 
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diminish their purchases of imported goods. 
So it was that our imports fell from $15.91 


per capita in 1873 to $9.00 in 1879, and that ~ 


French purchases of American goods fell from 
$13,600,000 at the crest of her reconstruction 
boom to less gthan $10,000,000 a few years 
later. 

Consequently, as we look ahead, the fourth 
discernible movement is a great decrease in 
Europe’s buying of foreign goods owing to 
the restoration of her own producing capacity, 
the termination of her reconstruction boom, 
and the business depression which must ac- 
company the liquidation of her war debts. Just 
such debt-paying depressions have invariably 
occurred before under like circumstances. 

A fifth movement of our export trade is also 


Imports per 


Year Capita 
1859 $10.83 
.1860 11.25 
1861 9.02 
1862 5.79 
1863 7.29 
1864 9.30 
1865 6.87 
1866 11.94 
1867 10.44 
1868 9.33 
1869 10.45 
1870 11.06 
1871 12.63 
1872 13.79 
1873 15.91 
1874 13.26 
1875 11.98 
1876 10.29 
1877 9.49 
1878 9.21 
1879 9.00 
1880 12.51 
1881 12.68 
1882 13.65 


At Pre-War British Exportsper Wages 
Growth Prices Capita Aldrich 
$10.91 94 $9.57 99.7 

11.14 99 10.61 100.0 
11.37 98 6.85 100.7 
11.60 101 5.83 101.2 
11.83 103 6.11 81.9 
12.06 105 4.67 86.2 
12.29 101 4.78 68.7 
12:52 102 9.84 111.1 
1275 100 7.73 121.8 
_12.98 99 7.29 119.1 
13.21 98 7.29 123.5 
13.44 96 9.77 136.9 
13.67 100 10.83 150.3 
13.90 109 10.55 153.2 
14.13 111 12.12 147.4 
14.36 102 13.31 145.9 
14.59 96 11.36 140.4 
15.82 95 11.64 134.2 
16.05 94 12.72 135.4 
16.28 87 14.30 139.0 
16.51 83 14.29 139.4 
16.74 88 16.43 143.0 
16.97 85 17.23 150.7 
17.20 84 13.97 152.9 


NOTES: The second column shows what our per capita imports would 
have been had the pre-war growth been maintained. This growth was 
determined from the increase of the five-year average ended 1860 over the 
ten-year average ended 1840. 


discernible. This is the expansion due to the 
moré or less permanent prosperity of Eu- 
ropean and other countries after the war debts 
shall have been sufficiently reduced to lighten 
the burden of taxes and place these countries 
and peoples on a sound business footing. 

There are compelling business reasons for 
anticipating all five of these movements in due 
time; but the fourth and fifth are at this mo- 
ment too far away to be of much immediate 
interest. For the present the most important 
points are that our shippers and producers 
should be prepared to take full advantage of 
what is here called the “starvation spurt” in 
our exports to Europe, and that they should 
not mistake this spurt for the real boom which 
is bound to come a little later. 


For Women Who Want to Succeed 


best way for them to gain this knowledge is 
to learn from those men whose years of busi- 
ness experience have given them a much 
broader vision, and a large outlook on life. 
The womanly woman, intuitively or otherwise, 
grasps this fact, and therefore very soon be- 
comes a helpmate to those with whom she is 
associated. She learns to be a diplomat, and 
thereby progresses much more rapidly than 
the woman who assumes either the combative 
or the superior attitude. 

Intuition is a valuable asset to women in one 
respect, but in another it is a grave danger. 
Many women‘rely too much on their intuition 
and consequently neglect to study and develop 
themselves along practical lines. One busi- 
ness manager goes so far ag to say that it 
requires from three to four years for women to 
become thoroughly developed and at home in 
business methods. Men can greatly help 
women by taking a genuine interest in their 
development and progress. Where a woman 
is thoroughly capable she should be encour- 
aged in the demonstration of her capabilities 
by allowing her a sufficient opportunity to 
show what she can do. 

That the women of the future have a very 
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important place in the business world has been 
most conclusively demonstrated in both France 
and England during the past four years; but 
it still remains for the American business 
woman to acquire some of the desirable qual- 
ities of helpfulness and co-operation shown by 
her sisters across the water. 

And the last, but not least, of these points 
is the ability to smile. This has been the mak- 
ing of many a man and woman. Possibly the 
most notable example that we have of this is 
Charles M. Schwab. Probably very few of us 
realize how much we owe to this man, who in 
his big, true-hearted simplicity, has taught us 
the real value of ‘a smile, and what it has 
meant in bringing together and cementing the 
forces that have built our emergency fleet, 
which is the vital link between the Old World 
and the New. , 

In a recent comment on Mr. Schwab’s abil- 
ity to arouse the enthusiasm and co-operation 
of the men in the shipbuilding yards, it was 
said: “His smile is infectious. It is the banner 
of his democracy which endears him to the 
men in the steel mills and shipyards.” 

I think that we are all too prone to look 
only at the results and not to see the little 


things that go to make up the forces that are 
back of every big movement and forms its 
vital essence. 

I wonder how many of us have ever seriously 
thought of the real value of a smile. We are 
like the person, of course, who greets us with 
a bright smile and of whom we speak as hav- 
ing a good disposition. But why cannot we 
all be meritable emblems of sunshine? We can. 
Nearly everyone has heard the old saying that 


as you start the day so the rest of the day 


will be. Therefore, if when we arise in the 
morning we would look in the glass and smile, 
no matter how we felt, till the reflection smiled 
back to us, and when we carried that smile 
down to the office, it would stay by us all the 
day through. And just as the sunshine will 
dispel the darkest of clouds, so the sunshine 
of the smile will bring about better results 
and happier conditions. 

Then smile—smile even if it hurts you—yes 
even though it must be through tears. For it 
has been truly said, “It is only the joys we 
share that give happiness; it is only the 
thoughts that we express that enrich our own 


minds, it is only the strength we use in actual © 


helpfulness that makes our own souls strong.” 


* 
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AMERICAN CONQUESTS IN CHEMICALS 


HE blatant “Deutschland over all” has 
been revised by American chemists to 
read, “All over with Deutschland!” 

We used to allow Germany to make our 
dyes because we were too busy doing other 
things, and we bought German potash for the 
rejuvenation of our soils because we had never 
found time to develop our own natural sup- 
plies of the salts of potassium. 

Germany thought she had us eating out of 
her hand in these matters—and she did, before 
the war. But necessity, invention’s mother, 
came to our aid and we showed ourselves 
capable of becoming self-sustaining. Our 
chemists have produced just as good dyestufts 
as Germany ever was able to make, and, more- 
over, we have not only equaled the skill of the 
Huns in producing pigments for the coloring 
f cotton, woolens, and silk fabrics, but we 
ave in some instances excelled them. Indeed, 
in the brief span of four years American chem- 
ists, applying their knowledge to various in- 
dustries which require scientific guidance, have 
accomplished results which are truly wonder- 
ful. The following table tells, in figures, the 
story of progress: 


Imports, Exports, 
Million Million 
Dollars Dollars 
1914-1918. 1914-1918. 
Classes, 
Chemseame, 6. 3c. seen $61 $97 $15 $129 


Drugs and medicines 9 11 11 21 
Dyes and dyestuffs.. 10 9 *] 17 


Explosives ......... 1 8 6 379 
oe 28 5 12 6 
Gums and resins.... 88 227 20 11 
Metals, ores, earths. 132 286 175 327 
Oils, fats, waxes..... 79 200 194 378 
Paints, pigments.... 2 1 7 17 
Tanning materials... 5 7 1 


4 
Paper and Pulp.,... 30 66 6 30 





Miscellaneous prod- 
NEM oso hiked cee 120 253 44 132 

Miscellaneous mate- 
TIGIM. y aliesows.ds 464 8 6 2 3 
DORMISS a =i dS $573 $1,176 $493 $1,454 





* $400,000. 
$386,967,000 New Capital 


The above compilation, made by the Journal 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
shows that while our imports of chemical 
products and materials have doubled since the 
war began, our exports have nearly trebled. 
Next to explosives, where the war furnished 
a marvelous impetus to production and ex- 
portation, the greatest growth in the export 
column is shown in the item of dyes and dye- 
stuffs. We imported a million dollars less 
of these products and materials in 1918 than 
was the case in 1914, and we exported a total 
of fully $17,000,000, as compared with the scant 
$400,000 in 1914. 

Who will say, after looking at these figures, 
that America is not prepared to make her 
own dyes? 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, in an address de- 
livered before the Fourth National Exposition 
of Chemical Industries recently held in New 
York City, reviewed the unexampled achieve- 
ments of our chemical and allied industries 
since the beginning of the war. 

“In taking stock of the chemical industry,” 
Dr: Herty said, “first thought turns naturally 
to the matter of available capital. The amount 
of capital accessions has continued to grow. 
During the first eight months of 1918, $59,164,- 
000 has been added, making the aggregate 
capital invested in the industry since Aug. 


Nation Is Now Independent of 
German’s Supplies of 
Dyes and Potash 


By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


1, 1914, $386,967,000. These figures do not 
include, of course, the investments made by 
the National Government in the great chemical 
plants whose output is used solely for war 
purposes. The total production of these plants 
sets our Government apart as the largest 
manufacturer of chemicals in the world. In 
the after-the-war period, when the story may 
be told of the rapidity of construction and of 
the enormous output of these plants, it will 
add a brilliant chapter to the romance of 
chemistry.” 

Concerning the production of poison gas, for 
which nearly $200,000,000—or a sum larger 
than was asked for the clothing of our in- 
creased army—has been appropriated, Dr. 
Herty said: 

“Germany began poison gas warfare; within 
the next twelve months it will have more than 
its fill of it.” Since these words were spoken, 
events have indicated that Germany has al- 
ready had her fill of this brand of strafing. 


“Impropaganda” About Dyes 


Looking backwards, it appears that Ameri- 
cans have been-a gullible lot. 

First, we believed that German dyes were 
absolutely fast. They are not and never were. 
(urthermore, there is no such thing as a dye 
which is permanently fast to sunlight and 
weather. In time any dyeing will fade from 
the original shade. 


Second, we believed that none but the Ger- © 


man chemists could evolve dyes suitable to our 
most exacting needs. Our native chemists 
have refuted this fallacy, 

Third, we believed that our troubles with 
dyed goods a year or so ago were due entirely 
to the use of inferior American-made dyes. 
Wrong again! Much of that trouble was 
traced to the improper application of German 
dyes brought over here in the Deutschland, 
that ill-fated undersea freighter. Some of the 
difficulty was due to the use of worthless dyes, 
but their use was not forced upon us for the 
lack of better grades of home manufacture. It 
was a case of temporary shortsightedness. 

Another thing that we have to learn is that 
“the application of dyestuffs to textiles is as 
much an art as the production.of the dye- 
stuffs.” To quote a large manufacturer of 
American dyes, “Dyeing is a chemical, not a 
mechanical process.” We have been too ready 
to put the blame on the dye, when the fault 
was with the dyer. 

The report of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for 1917 revealed that eleven com- 
panies in the United States were turning out 
a total of 180 dyes. The National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc., headed this list, with 
106, followed by the Central Dyestuff & Chem- 
ical Company, 30; Ault & Wiborg Company, 
21; the Bayer Company, 18; the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, 16; Federal Dyestuff & Chem- 
ical Company, 10; Consolidated Color & 
Chemical Company, 8; Holliday-Kemp Com- 
pany, 3; Newport Chemical Works, 3; Dow 
Chemical Company, 2, and E, I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., 1. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Company 
has taken the lead in the development of the 
fastest colors known to the art. Four colors— 
alizarine, indigo, carbanthrene blue, and ali- 
zarine sapphire—have been developed within 
the last twelve months and will soon be avail- 


able in large quantities. At the recent Chem- 
ical Exposition this concern had a very inter- 
esting exhibit displayed on two revolving 
stands, showing side by side sample dyeings 
of American colors and German colors, and 
demonstrating that American dyes possess the 
same degree of fastness to light, weather, 
scouring, fulling, etc., as dyes of the same class 
of German origin formerly imported. 

It is impossible to appreciate the progress 
of the American industry of dye manufacture 
until there is full realization of the war-imposed 
handicaps against which its sponsors have 
worked. A great many of the materials from 
which dyes are made—notably the coal tar 
intermediates—were used during the war as a 
basis for high explosives, so that the dye- 
making industry was long compelled to take 
second place to war needs in securing its sup- 
plies of these things. No less than five of the 
growing American dye plants were taken over 
by the Government for its own uses. These 
plants had no sooner developed the materials 
which would insure a self-contained American 
industry than they were turned to war pur- 
poses. To mention a few of the unpronounce- 
able things which have served alike for dyes 
and explosives, consider aniline oil, dipheny- 
lamine, dimethylaniline, dinitrophenol, and 
monochlorbenzol. 

There have been many interesting develop- 
ments in the search for a commercially prac- 
ticable process of potash production. America 
has a plentiful supply of potash assured in the 
kelp, or sea-weed, of the Pacific Coast, in the 
various potash-bearing rocks of Georgia, in the 
green sands of the Atlantic Coasts, and in the 
leucite deposits of Wyoming. The problem 
has been to get it out of Nature’s treasure- 
house. 


Potash Supply Assured 


A $5,000,000 plant has been built near San 
Diego for the harvesting and treatment of kelp 
to recover potash and other valuable by-prod- 
ucts. Also, we are obtaining potash from by- 
product blast furnaces, and from cement kilns 
by means of electrical precipitation. Great 
Britain has spent large sums to aid in the re- 
covery of potash from iron blast furnaces. 
and expects to obtain enough to equal the en- 
tire pre-war importations of England from 
Germany. 

Linn Bradley, Chief Engineer of the Re- 
search Corporation of New York City, speak- 
ing at the Chemical Exposition, said that the 
total production of pig iron in this country was 
such that about 200 blast furnaces of suitable 
size would be necessary to meet American re- 
quirements. 

“So it is easy to see,” Mr. Bradley con- 
cluded, “that we now have sufficient furnace 
capacity to produce annually over 1,500,000 
tons of potash—far in excess of our pre-war 
requirements. If the furnace charges and oper- 
ations could be adapted so that one-fifth of the 
amount, or 300,000 tons, could be produced fhis 
would meet our needs without assistance from 
any other sources.” 

The Federal Government has awakened to 
the need of assisting our infant potash industry 
and is doing everything in its power to make 
the American farmer independent of Germany 
as the textile industry now is. 

For our entire chemical industry, the war 
has undoubtedly been a blessing in disguise. 
We have long been possessed of the materials 
and the technical brains for the work, but be- 
fore the war we lacked the plants and the in- 
centive to bestir ourselves to bring our produc- 
tion of chemicals up to its proper place in re- 
lation to the world’s output. 
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Are You Inciting Bolshevism? Think! 


a greater responsibility now and hereafter 
than ever rested upon you in the past. 

Forces are at work which, if not wisely 
handled, may lead this country into perilous 
paths. We have lately seen brazen attempts to 
wave the red flag at the head of processions 
along the most famous avenue in America and 
at a mass meeting in one of America’s largest 
public halis. How much did the money some of 
you spent in trouble-breeding publications con- 
tribute to the hoisting of these red flags and 
to the fanning of the anarchistic, the Bolshevik 
flames now daring to break out here and there 
throughout the country? You who strengthen 
and support and encourage publications which 
grossly mislead the public, which incite revolu- 
tion, which inflame ill-will against business and 
capital, which laud revolution and destruction 
—you who strengthen the power and the in- 
fluence and the circulation of such publications 
are more guilty and more condemnable than 
the scatterbrains who swallow what these pub- 
lications’preach, for you are educated and they 
are not. 7 

You reply, perhaps indignantly, “Are we 
expected to set ourselves up as censors of 
every publication in America? Are we to 
discriminate between one publication and an- 
other. Are we expected to boycott publica- 
tions which do not see eye-to-eye with us and 
to support publications which take the side 
of capital?” 

Every one of us, if we are to fulfil our duties 
as decent citizens, must act as censors every 
day of our lives. We pick and choose between 
different kinds of clothes that are for sale. We 
pick and choose our shoes, our hats, our suits. 
We pick and choose when we want to buy a 
phonograph or a piano or an office desk. Why, 
if we were not censors, if the whole public 
were not censors in every phase of their life, 
what in thunder would be the good of advertis- 
ing? Don’t you gentlemen advertise to con- 
vince the public that what you have to offer 
is superior to the thing your rival has to offer? 
Yes, indeed, you expect the public to be censors 
and to exercise discrimination in what they 
buy. 

? Discrimination Necessary 

Therefore, in the name of common-sense, 
why should you not be expected to exercise 
discrimination in determining how you shall 
spend your money as advertisers? Is it ask- 
ing too much of you, as responsible citizens, as 
fathers of families, as business men possessing 
acumen and vision—is it asking too much of 
you to adopt as a general working policy this 
test: “Is this publication which I propose to 
endorse and strengthen and support by my 
money a publication that I would be willing 
to have on my library table and glad to see 
my sons and daughters read? Is it such a pub- 
lication that, if its tenets and views were 
taught in the public schools and the universi- 
ties of the country, the coming generation 
would be better men and women?” 

You “buy circulation.” Sometimes you make 
that statement with a tone of great finality, 
as if that settled the whole question and ended 
your entire responsibility. My God! you can 
buy prostitution. You can buy poison. You 
can buy rotten eggs. Simply because you can 
buy them is no adequate reason why you 
should buy them. If you “buy circulation” 
whose net effect is to sap and undermine the 
fabric of business you are unpatriotic, you are 
disloyal, you are not even showing business 
gumption, for in the end if unworthy, incen- 
diary, trouble-making publications gain the as- 
cendency throughout the country they will 
make enough converts to tear down the whole 
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business structure and strew the land with the 

sort of thing we see rampant in Russia and to 

— exteat in other European countries to- 
ay. 

When Ivy Lee was appointed a member of 
the Rockefeller cabinet for the purpose of 
advising them concerning the establishment 
of proper relations with the public the first 
thing he said to the stalwarts of 26 Broadway 
was this: “I will not try to get publicity for 
you. My mision must be to see to it that 
every phase of your business is conducted in 
such a way that the fullest publicity, if it 
should come, would not harm you one iota.” 

The duty of each one of us now is to en- 
deavor to bring about genuine democracy in 
business and in industry. Capital, if it has not 
already done so, must vacate its throne of 
absolutism. Labor must be made to see for it- 
self that it cannot with profit to itself attempt 
to become arbitrary, arrogant, dictatorial, that 
the public will not stand for autocracy or ab- 
solutism from any quarter. Incidentally, my 
own deduction is that the November election 
returns reflected widespread disapproval of 
what was interpreted as an attempt by Presi- 
dent Wilson to dictate.to the people as to how 
they should vote and that they resented even 
this mild suggestion of dictatorial methods. 


Labor Telling Its Strength 


What we must strive to reach is a complete 
understanding between employers and em- 
ployed. Those at the top must meet the rank 
and file half way. There must be no attempt, 


should workers become more plentiful than | 


jobs, to “teach labor a lesson,” by wholesale 
firing, by drastic cutting of wages or by other 


. harsh, haughty methods. 


There is less danger from this source, how- 
ever, than there is from the other because 
capital has pretty well learned its lesson. La- 
bor however, is just beginning to feel its 
strength. It has got the bit in its mouth dur- 
ing the war. When labor’s representatives 
ostentatiously took their seats in the gallery 
of Congress some time ago, the legislators did 
not dare oppose them. Labor, indeed, has 
been having its own way entirely. This was 
all very well and perhaps necessary while 
everything was on the up-grade, when max- 
imum production was essential no matter at 
what cost. But a recession in prices and in 
wages, to my mind, is inevitable. The read- 
justment will be impossibly difficult if the Bol- 
shevist spirit gains ground. 

We publishers have a great, I might say a 
sacred, responsibility. So have you large em- 
ployers. So have you advertising men. If by 
our combined efforts we can facilitate the 
bringing about of twenty-four-carat industrial 
democracy, in which the management of cor- 
porations will be’ shared by the workers as 
well as by the high officials and the directors, 
then we can hope to keep the national ship 
on even keel, then we can hope to see the 
United States of America rise to the front rank 
of the world’s financial and industrial powers 
and become the towering lighthouse for the 
guidance of other nations, then shall we fulfil 
in the highest degree the hopes, the dreams, 
the aspirations of the founders of this Repub- 
lic and of that greatest of all Americans, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

But remember that nothing is ever settled 
until it is settled right. 

We cannot settle this momentous problem 
if each of us seeks only his own aggrandize- 
ment, if each of us strives only to feather his 
own nest and blatantly declares, “Let the devil 
take the hindmost. I am out for Number 


One.” We cannt do the best we can for Num- 
ber One unless we do the best we can for 
others. We have to become our brother’s 
keeper. You cannot do it by trying to make 
money by mischievous, injurious, shortsighed 
methods. If you try to pick dollars out of 
barrels of pitch your fingers are likely to 
be soiled. You cannot play with fire and hope 
forever to remain unscorched. We must all 
exert ourselves to the utmost to battle valiant- 
ly for the right and to eradicate wrong. 
It can be done. 





Fit Education to Fit Pupils’ 
~ Future Work 


(Continued from page 661) 


bitions of the powerful are the problems which 
will command the attention of society. 

An important factor in the solution of these 
problems will be universal acceptance on the 
part of business and industry of the principles 
and programs of those few pioneer institutions 
where the selection, training and general wel- 
fare of the employees have insured the success 
of the institutions, the progress of the em- 
ployees and the maintenance of a relationship 
of cordiality and confidence. 

But business and industry have a still 
greater duty to perform, a duty that gets down 
to the fundamentals. It has already been men- 
tioned. It concerns not doing something for 
its employees. It mas to do with co-operating 
with the psychologists and educators in pro- 
viding material upon which a system of mental 
analysis and classification and of scientific 
training and practical education can be based, 
to the end that the younger generation will be 
enabled to do the best possible for itself. 

It would be interesting to describe the ef- 
forts of several institutions along this line; 
but these attempts have been local in character 
and scope. What is needed is concerted ac- 
tion. What we must have is a general realiza- 
tion on the part of business and industrial 
leaders of the importance of this matter, and a 
resultant desire and determination to perform 
their part in the program which vitally con- 
cerns the future welfare and progress of busi- 
ness and society. 





A sage was once invited to the home of a 
man famous for his wealth. He went. Asked 
afterward how he enjoyed his experience, he 
said he was disappointed. “When I accept 
the hospitality of one famous in any direction,” 
he said, in effect, “I expect to get pleasure from 
the thing for which my host is famous. If I 
dine with a man of literary fame, I enjoy hear- 
ing him discourse literary subjects. If 1 go for 
an evening to the home of a famous singer, I 
expect to be regaled by a song. If I visit a 
philosopher, I enjoy listening to him discourse 
on the profound probiems of life. If I am the 
guest of a brilliant soldier or an intrepid sailor, 
I like to have him recount his battles. Na- 
turally, when I was invited to dinner by a 
Croesus, I expected him to act the part—I 
expected to find a thousand-dollar bill on my 
plate. But I didn’t. He was not distinguished 
for anything but his money, and, as he gave 
me none of that, why should I spend any of 
life’s ~precious hours with him?’—Finance, 
Business and the Business of Life. 


* » * 


It’s good to have money and the things that 
money can buy, but it’s good, too, to check up 
once in a while and make sure you haven’t lost 
the things that money can’t buy. 
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ELBERT HUBBARD, Founder of The Roycroft 
Shops, Lost on the Lusitania, May 7, 1915 


Did The 
Kaiser 
Kill 
Elbert 
Hubbard 


Because He Wrote 


“Who LiftedThe 
Lid Off Hell?” 


OME say that the Kaiser in his 
blind wrath sent the U-boat 
to sink the Lusitania bécause Elbert 
Hubbard was aboard. Elbert Hub- 
bard named the Kaiser a ‘‘ Mastoid 
Degenerate’? and told about his 
withered arm and leaky ear. When 
Hubbard was called to Europe to 
write from first-hand information 
for the American People the Kaiser 
knew what to expect. Then the 
Sayville Wireless sputtered spite- 
fully—a Sub slipped out from Kiel 
and the Lusitania never rtached 
port! Elbert Hubbard died, but his 
indictment of the German tyrant 
lives! 
Read the book, Who Lifted the Lid 
and learn why The Hohenzollern 
was afraid to let the man who wrote 
it write any more! 
This Essay beautifully printed and eight 
other separate classics by ELBERT 
HUBBARD, including the famous 
Message To Garcia, Pasteboard Procliv- 
ities, How I Found My Brother, etc., 


each in fine ROYCROFT style — all for 
ONE DOLLAR. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York. 


@ Send me a copy of Who Lifted the Lid, 
sompiner with the eight other famous 
HUBBARD classics, for which I enclose 
ONE DOLLAR (Check or Thrift Stamps). 
Use this Coupon. Write your name and 
address on margin of this page. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


The business world can enter this 
New Year with greater confidence 
than it has entered any year since 
1914. The current uncertainties of 
peace conditions are light in compari; 
son with the war uncertainties of one 
year ago or two years ago or three 
years ago. The greatest job mankind 
ever tackled has been satisfactorily 
finished. And mow we can turn to 
peaceful industry and: progress with 
firm faith and optimism. 

During the early months of 1919 
business will probably be spotty. Here 
and there works will discharge men, 
and more or less unsettlement will be 
experienced until these workers can 
make new connections. A full measure 
of peace-time orders may not be 
booked before war order schedules 
run out. Temporarily, buying may be 
restrained in the hope that prices will 
be materially lowered. 


DELAY MAY PROVE DANGEROUS 


This transition period, however, 


should not be protracted. Nor should , 


it be serious. If too many buyers de- 
lay placing their orders they may 
undergo a rude awakening when they 
try to find supplies in a hurry. Some 
of them will run the danger of dis- 
covering that other buyers, with 
greater foresight, have contracted for 
heavy quantities and that the hand-to- 
mouth policy has been overdone. 

It should be remembered that for- 
eign buyers in many cases are in such 
dire need of merchandise that they 
will not haggle over prices, but will 
attach first importance to prompt de- 
liveries. There are thousands of con- 
cerns in Latin-America, in Africa, 
Australia, in the Orient, as well as in 
Europe, which will gladly pay asking 
prices in order to have _ supplies 
shipped the moment transportation be- 
comes available. And, to my mind, 
the number of vessels available for 
export trade will multiply at an aston- 
ishing rate before very many weeks 
have passed. 


GREAT PURCHASING POWER 


There are three main sources of 
purchasing power, namely: 

Our own working classes. 

Our agricultural community. 

Foreign buyers. 

All three can be counted upon to 
call for more than a normal amount 
of goods. 

The American working people, 
speaking broadly, have more money 
to spend to-day than ever before. And 
now that the patriotic urge to save 
money and material has subsided, they 
are likely to spend freely,- both for 
the necessities and the luxuries of 
life. 

Our agricultural people likewise have 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity and 
can be counted upon to absorb enor- 
mous quantities of merchandise for 
their homes and also for farming pur- 
poses. 

As for overseas demand for Ameri- 
can goods, we are certain to enjoy the 
greatest boom in our history until 
empty shelves have been refilled 
throughout the world and until the 
rehabilitation of devastated countries 
has been attended ‘to. 


Another consideration. Taxation 


levies, which have been very heavy 
during the last two years, will be ma- 
terially lightened next year. This will 
mean much both to business and to 
the wealthier classes. The latter have 
been most frugal in their expenditures 
all through the war, but are likely to 
open their purses with some freedom 
in the near future. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


As the number of workers becomes 
greater than the number of jobs, there 
will probably develop increased effi- 
ciency and increased output per man. 
lf production per man increases consid- 
erably, then the necessity for lowering 
wages will be modified. This develop- 
ment is the one all thoughtful people 
desire to see, for it is clearly recog- 
nize. that, should wages have to be 
drastically reduced, very serious trou- 
ble might arise. So far, the almost uni- 
versal disposition is to take no radical 
measures, but to let the readjustment 
come about gradually. 

The supply of funds available for 
investment in new offerings of securi- 
ties is proving gratifyingly large. 
Bankers have been able to place new 
notes, bonds and stocks with far less 
difficulty than they had expected. 


SECURITIES OUTLOOK BULLISH 


A tight rein continues to be kept, 
however, on loans for stock market 
trading. Such restrictions ought to 
be relaxed very shortly. There are 
evidences that, if funds could be bor- 
rowed with old-time freedom on Stock 
Exchange collateral, quotations for se- 
curities would advance appreciably. 
Since financiers and corporation heads 
are demanding that Governmental re- 
strictions upon business operations be 
speedily removed, is it not logical to 
expect that bankers and financiers will 
Practice what they preach and that the 
artificial regulation of the money mar- 
ket by war-time methods will be re- 
moved to a very large extent? 

In my opinion the so-called war 
stocks have now for the most part dis- 
counted the ending of hostilities, while 
the peace stocks have not yet respond- 
ed fully to their improved ‘prospects. 
The best steel and copper shares, for 
example, need not be adversely affected 
by reductions in quotations for metals, 
whereas the stocks of concerns which 
will benefit from unprecedented export 
business should do distinctly better in 
a few months. The troubles of public 
utility corporations would appear to 
have reached their apex; discriminating 
investors ought to be able to pick up 
bargains in this division of the mar- 
ket—Brooklyn Rapid Transit, selling a_ 
few points above 30, looks extremely 
low. The packers’ securities also look 
attractive in view of the enormous bus- 
iness awaiting them; in this list Wilson 
common shares are well regarded. 

The general prospect is that the first 
part of 1919 will bring downs as well 
as ups throughou the business and 
financial world, but,. with proper co- 
operation from the Government and a 
rational attitude on the part of labor, 
conditions should improve by the time 
the sap begins to run up the trees, and 
the second half of 1919 should find the 
United States enjoying full-tide pros- 
perity. 
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No Other Typewriter Can 
Do This— 


Give Commercial and Profe 
esrvOnal people type sets 


or their specs require= 
i instantly change~ 
able to type for, commer- 
clal work or social cor~ 
reobondence. 


The Greatest PERSONAL type- 
writer in the field of writing. 


For Executive work it is supreme. 
Ask us why. 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


“WRITING MACHINE” 
Many Typewriters In One 


An Aluminum 


Portable 
11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 
Ask for special folder 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
573A E. 69th St., at East River, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send Catalog to: 
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Business”—Free 
Thisinteresting 122 page book 
which we will send you free 
outlines the Modern Business 
Course and Service. 

It tells how to obtain a thoro 
Totving als business: why Such 
knowledge yo = _ 
ness; how Fd Pe pe = 


great institution; the names of 
This book will open the doce 
te certain business development 
for you. 

Alexander Hamilton Institete 
146 Astor Place ‘New York 
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The new National Cash 
Register is the greatest 
organizer ever invented 
for a retail business. 
It is a war-time necesity 
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“The Investment . 
Banker’s Part” 


By JACQUES 8. COHEN, of J. 8. Bache & Co. 
A discussion of the problems 
to be met in the coming In- 
ternational Financial readjust- 
ment. 

This booklet sent on request. 


Rudolph Guenther, Inc. 
Specialists in Financial Advertising 
25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
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The most direct way for the specula- 
tive investor to share in the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade, which in 
the next few years is expected to 
rival the expansion of the last four 
years, is through the medium of two 
large trading corporations—the Amer- 
ican International Corporation, and 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc. 

Through the stimulus of war neces- 
sity the productive capacities of our 
mines, steel mills, and manufacturing 
plants have’ been brought up to a 
point which they probably would not 
have reached in ten times the span of 
years the great conflict covered had 
it. not been for the urgent need. We 
must and will find foreign markets for 
our surplus products; we are build- 
ing the ships, and when the program 
of construction is completed will have 
one of the largest merchant marines 
in the world to carry our raw materials 
and manufactures abroad. 

Charles M. Schwab, whom Frank A. 
Vanderlip has dubbed the “Marshall 
Foch of Industry” recently said: 


“From now on we are going to build 
ships for economic permanency. We 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


How to Share Directly in Foreign Trade Boom 


—Attractive Semi-Investments 
~.. By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


are not going to strive for speed, but 
we are going to build ships that will 
be the argosies of trade, sailing the 
seven seas, in the days of the long 
peace. The program calls for 13,000,000 
more tons of shipping, and those ships 
are going to be constructed. They 
are going to carry overseas the prod- 
ucts of American manufacturers that 
will rebuild half a continent.” 

Let us see what the prediction as to 
the development of our foreign trade 
in the next five or ten years really 
means. It is estimated that our total 
trade—exports and imports—for 1918 
will amount to about $9,300,000,000, as 
compared with $9,185,000,000 in 1917. 
And it was only back in 1911 that great 
importance was attached to the fact 
that for the first time in the history 
of the country our total foreign trade 
had gone beyond the $4,000,000,000 
mark. It would seem from this that if 
we are to beat the record of the recent 
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OTHER SERVICES OF THE 
COMPANY 


Bankinc Department. Transacts a general 
banking business; extends credit; pays interest 
ondaily balances, andoncertificatesof deposit. 
Foreicn Department. Affords a complete 
banking service withevery sectionoftheglobe. 


Foreicn Trape Bureau. Furnishes com- 
prehensive information to our customers and 
_ others on matters relating to foreign trade. 


Trust Department. Acts in every fiduci- 
ary capacity for individuals and corporations. 


\ 71TH the return to a peace 


YY basis, and the removal of 
war-time uncertainties, sound 
bondsand notes, at present prices, 
are attracting investors. Desir- 
ableissues, of both long and short 
term maturities, may now be had 
to yield a liberal income return. 


To the investor seeking bonds 
and notes which combine, with 
high yield, the essential elements 
of a sound security, our Bond 
Department can be of valuable 
assistance. 


Our Bond Department has at all 
times a large list of investment 
bonds and notes, diversified in 
character, which we offer and 
recommend for investment. It 
is our constant aim to suggest 
those securities which best meet 
the individual requirements of 
the investor. 


Theservicesofour Bond Depart- 
mentareavailableto you through 
our Main Office and Uptown 
Offices in New York, through 
our correspondents in various 
cities, and through the mails. 


Our monthly booklet, “Investment 
Recommendations,’ will be sent 
to you on request. 


‘ 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Firta Ave. Orrice 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


Mapison Ave. Orrice 
Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 


Lonpvon OrFriceEs 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 
5 Lr. Grosvenor Pl., S. W. 


Paris OrrFricr 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Tours Orrice 
Rue Etienne Pallu, 7 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 








past there will be work aplenty and 
splendid profits for our foreign trad- 
ing concerns which will handle all lines 
of materials and goods, and share in 
every phase of our trade development. 


its income has so far been chiefly de- 
rived from outside investments, and 
the energies of its management have 
been mainly directed toward the 
speeding up of work at the mammoth 
Hog Island shipyard and the comple- 
tion of contracts with the Government 
calling for the delivery of a total of 
180 ships. Bonus and penalty clauses 
attach to the fulfillment of these con- 








SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS, OR SEMI-INVESTMENTS. 
Should Reflect After-the-War Foreign Trade Growth. 


Westinghouse Electric, com............ 


Willys-Overland, pfd. 


*After writing off Russian losses. 


Note :—The merits of the first two stocks are discussed in the text. 


A Approx- 
Latest imate 

Dividend [Earnings Yield % 
sip tea eateighe $3.60 $7.49 6.3 
ee Bee oy 4.00 *4.80 12.9 
BOP Rae 7.00 12.82 78 
a: Seen 5.00 16.64 7.9 
AS. Sate 7.00 22.83 7.6 
et See 7.00 55.25 79 
<epaie sichacork 3.50 12.56 8.1 
oe Seana 7.00 37.64 8.0 

The lin- 


seed stock should feel the increased demand for food; J. I. Case, pfd., is a 
harvesting machinery stock; Crucible Steel will make tool steel for the re- 


habilitation of European industrial plants, and Westinghouse will furnish elec-* 


trcal equipment and will also be kept busy making turbines for ships. Willys- 
Overland will export automobiles and tractors. 








The American International Corpor- 
ation was organized three years ago 
with a capital stock of $50,000,000, of 
which $49,000,000 is common stock and 
$1,000,000 preferred, or “managers’ 
shares.” The corporation is backed by 
an imposing array of banking and busi- 
ness talent. Its president is Charles 
A. Stone, of Stone & Webster, the 
nationally famous contracting and en- 
gineering firm, and its chairman is 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank. The best idea 
of the aims and purposes of the cor- 
poration may be had from the mem- 
orandum filed with the Stock Exchange 
at the time of the listing of the com- 
mon stock. This statement sets forth 
in part, as follows: 

“The Corporation’s principal busi- 
ness and objects are the development 
of export and import trade, the use of 
American materials and manufactures 
abroad, the employment of American 
capital and American engineers in the 
construction of foreign enterprises, the 
enlargement of the system of ocean 
transportation under the United 
States flag, and in general encourage- 
ment of the business men of this 
country in undertaking projects abroad 
and in extending other domestic op- 
portunities to foreign countries.” 


RAMIFICATIONS ENORMOUS 


Although the American International 
Corporation is only three years old, 
its ramifications have become too num- 
erous for anything more than brief 
mention here. It owns five concerns 
variously engaged in specialized lines 
of commerce, and shipbuilding. In ad- 
dition it operates seven other concerns, 
including a terminal company for the 
development of docking facilities at 
the port of New York and other ports, 
and various trading corporations. It 
is interested, through stockownership, 
in the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
Internatonal Mercantile Marine Co., 
United Fruit Co., United States In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co., United States 
Rubber Co., and others. Its foreign 
trade subsidiaries are piling up profits 
that will eventually be used for fur- 
ther expansion of this business, but 





tracts, dependent upon early or late 
completion of the orders, so that it 
is impossible to estimate the corpora- 
tions’. probable earnings from this 
source. 

In 1916, earnings amounted to nearly 
$5 a share on the 500,000 shares of pre- 
ferred and common stock outstanding, 
and in 1917 about $7.50 a share was 
earned. The common stock is 60 per 
cent. paid in, and the remaining $40 
per share is payable in such amounts 
and at such times as the directors may 
determine, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice. Dividends on the common and 
preferred (also 60 per cent. paid but 
not to be had in the open market) are 
now being paid at the rate of $3.60 
per share per annum, or 6 per cent. on 
the paid-in capital. 


“MANAGERS’ SHARES” 


The preferred stock is of the type 
known as “managers’ shares”—often 
issued by British promotions but a new 
departure in American finance—carry- 
ing a provision which gives it more 
than its proportionate share of any 
dividends disbursed above a stated per- 
centage on both classes of stock. Af- 
ter 7 per cent. has been paid on the 
preferred and common, American In- 
terational preferred is entitled to one- 
fifth of any further distribution of 
surplus during the year and the com- 
mon stock is entitled to four-fifths. As 
there are $49,000,000 common and only 
$1,000,000 preferred stock outstanding, 
it will be found by a little figuring that 
in the distribution of any dividends 
above 7 per cent. each share of pre- 
ferred stock will rank as 12% shares 
of common. In the event of great 
future prosperity for the company 
the “managers’ shares’ ’should become 
very valuable, selling for at least 12% 
times the market value of the com- 
mon. “Managers’ shares” of British 
corporations have often sold up into 
the thousands of dollars. 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 
was incorporated in April, 1916, tak- 
ing over the business of a concern of 
the same title engaged in general ex- 
port and import business principally 


(Continued on page 679) 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








T= leaders in each industry have 
been brought into such close contact 
and co-operation during the war that 
they will be able to learn one another’s 
attitude towards the handling of prices 
as we enter the readjustment period. 
[he steel industry, for example, got 
together and arrived at a list of maxi- 
mum prices. The copper people, the 
il people, the sugar people and others 
nay feel that it would be an excellent 
thing if some more or less uniform ac- 
tion in the matter of naming prices 
‘ould be adopted. Doubtless concerted 
ction may be feasible for a little 
vhile, but the chances are all that 
ompetition will assert itself before 
ong and that each producer and each 
nanufacturer will exercise. his right 
to cut prices as he chooses in order to 
ecure business. The delusion is 
hugged by many persons that we can 
naintain war-time wages and also 
var-time prices. We will be able to 
naintain neither. Even if we could, 
he time would arrive when we would 
ose out in foreign trade under any 
uch schedule. We must produce goods 
it a price which wil permit us to 
ompete with the goods of other na- 
tions. We cannot do it by clinging to 
the altogether abnormal price levels 
reached at the height of the war. The 
vise manufacturer will seek to lower 
his prices to a reasonable basis with- 
ut loss of time and go full steam 
ahead in booking and filling orders. 


HARLES H. SABIN, the wideawake 
president of America’s largest trust 
ompany, raises this extremely timely 
int for the consideration of the gen- 
tlemen in authority at Washington: 
In seeking to establish the principle 
self-determination for the nations 
{ Europe we should-be careful not to 
verlook the safe-guarding of self- 
determination for the American people 
and American business interests. In 
striking the shackles of serfdom from 
other peoples we should liberate our- 
selves from the chains of legal antiqui- 
ties and absurdities, such as the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law. The war has taught 
is that competition and individual 
iction must yield to co-operation and 
o-ordination; we should” likewise 
ecognize that freedom includes the 
iberty to combine as well as to com- 
ete.” The one outstanding economic 
ict demonstrated by the world war 
; that co-operation conduces to large~ 
cale efficiency. Business leaders rec- 
gnized this long ago, but were unable 
o make converts of the majority of 
oliticians. After the Government’s 
xperiences and actions in the railroad 
nd industrial world, even the rankest 
emagogue will hesitate to adhere to 
is outworn theories. And, in view of 
the present-day universal gospel of 
elf-determination, how can Mr. Sa- 
in’s argument be ignored? 


bys one thing the Government is lack- 
ing lamentably, namely, the prompt 
itilization for business purposes of 
very available ton of shipping. Many 
hips have been held in port because 
f red tape which. should have. been 
‘ut immediately after the armistice 
vas signed. Nothing should be left 
undone by the Department of Com- 
nerce and the shipping authorities to 
peed up our export and import 


trade so that peace-time business may 
at the earliest possible moment make 
up for the -cancellation of war con- 
tracts. In most cases the readjustment 
processes have been ‘inaugurated by 
Washington with commendable promp- 
titude as well as efficiency. There is 
no longer, however, the slightest ex- 
cuse for tying up vessels plying with 
non-enemy countries, particularly 
those of Latin-America, in regard to 
which the complaints of red tape de- 
lays have been loudest. 


PON establishment of peace 
Uncle Sam should cease to be 

the international Santa Claus.” That 
was Representative Charles H. Sloan’s 
rejoinder to Secretary McAdoo’s rec- 
ommendation that Congress permit the 
lending of $1,500,000,000 to Allied coun- 
tries for a year after peace, in order 
to enable them to get on their feet 


again. On its face, the Nebraskan’s 
‘comment looks plausible. Yet the 
Treasury’s suggestion is distinctly 


sound, even when viewed from a 
strictly American point of view. It 
would be good business rather than 
philanthropy to help these countries 
to pull out of the mire of war and 
restore their’ industrial and business 
structures. The United States cannot 
prosper if the rest of the world is 
wallowing in depression or bankrupt- 
cy. We need foreign customers in 
order to insure our own prosperity 
And obviously our customers must be 
in a position to pay for what they buy. 
Unless they are reasonably prosperous 
they cannot buy in the quantities we 
want to sell. Thomas W. Lamont, the 
long-headed J. P. Morgan & Company 
partner, points out that other coun- 
tries are indebted to the United States 
to the extent of $10,000,000,000, involv- 
ing $500,000,000 interest a year, and he 
figures that our exports will exceed 
our imports by $1,000,000,000 annually 
for the next few years. How can this 
total bill of $1,500,000,000 be met by our 
foreign creditors if they find them- 
selves overwhelmed by the burdens in- 
curred by the world war—a war which 
was America’s war just as much as it 
was France’s or Belgium’s or Britain’s 
war? We must now look at interna- 
tional questions internationally. It is 
good business for a creditor to do 
what he can to enable his debtors to 
pay up. That consideration lies at the 
back of Mr. McAdoo’s sensible sug- 
gection. 
———_¢—_——_ 


Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 678) 


between the United States and Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Spain, - Portugal, 
Italy, South Africa, China, Japan, Cu- 
ba, and the various South American 
countries. The enterprise has been 
ably and aggressively managed and 
has made many important connections 
in continental Europe, South America 
and the Far East. It has foreign 
agency contracts for the distribution 
of many lines of widely known Ameri- 
can products, and while it has not 
undertaken shipbuilding it owns and 
operates the “Globe Line,” comprising 
five vessels ranging from 1,560 to 7,250 
deadweight tons. 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 
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Heinz Interest and 
Discount Time Teller 
and Desk Calendar 


Simple—Concise—Mathematically Correct 


A Note Teller’s difficulty in quickly and accurately analyzing the time between 
two different dates spurred E. N. Heinz, for years Note Teller at the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, of Chicago, to devise a scheme to give this information 
instantly, accurately and satisfactorily. ; 1 
use of the series of tabulations and the mechanical arrangement of his compila- 
an invaluable aid to bankers, trust and insurance companies, 
usiness houses—in fact, to users of Commercial Paper in general. 

Eliminate the element of doubt in the computation of your time problems by 
using daily in your institution the HEINZ INTEREST AND DISCOUNT TIME 
TELLER. 


WRITE TODAY for 1919 ISSUE—subject to return at our expense if not satis- 
PRICE COMPLETE WITH STAND $3.50 


Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 
PUBLISHERS and SOLE LICENSEES 
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Practical Time-Saving Device for 
users of Commercial Paper, de- 
signed to give at a GLANCE any 
information regarding Time. 


His success achieved from the daily 


Chicago 











is primarily a trading corporation and 
so far has not attempted to enter the 
foregn engineering or contracting field 
or the development of commercial or 
investment banking in foreign lands. 
Now that the war is over, officials of 
this company look for rapid strides 
in America’s trade. A note in a recent 
issue of the “G. W. W. Bulletin” telling 
of President Gaston’s departure for 
Europe contained this enlightening 
comment: “The signing of the arm- 
istice by Germany paved the way for 
international trade on a colossal scale, 
and rendered Mr. Gaston’s personal 
presence in Europe highly desirable.” 

There are outstanding 300,000 shares 
of “G. W. W.” capital stock, of no 
par value, issued in the spring of 1916 
at $70 a share. Dividends have been 
paid at the rate of $1 quarterly since 


July, 1916. Earnings amounted to 
nearly $11 a share, before reserves, 
in the fiscal year ended April 30, 1917. 
In the 1918 fiscal year $10.63 a share 
was earned, but this showing was 
brought down to about $4.80 a share 
after a charge-off of $1,750,000 to cover 
losses on Russian accounts. There are 
$3,000,000 notes outstanding, due $1,000,- 
000 annually from April 15, 1919, to 
1921, inclusive, but the company’s as- 
sets are in a very liquid condition and 
there should be no difficulty in meet- 
ing maturities. 

At current price levels both Ameri- 
can International Corporation com- 
mon, and Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 
are attractive long-pull speculative in- 
vestments, with prospects of consid- 
erable appreciation in market value 
within the next five or ten years. 
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PROMINENT CALIFORNIA BANKER 
COMES TO CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL 


As part of the Chemical Nat-onal 
Bank’s program of aggressive expan- 
sion of its operations as a national and 
international force in commerce, it has 
brought-into its organization a promi- 
net Pacific Coast banker. The new 
vice-president of the Chemical Na- 
tional is John Clausen, previously a 
vice-president of the Crocker National 
Bank, of San Francisco. He will head 
the Chemical National Bank’s foreign 
department, and will bring to it an ex- 
perience of twenty-five years gained in 
foreign banking throughout the world. 

Mr. Clausen has long been ant out- 
standing figure in the banking field of 
the country and it will be no surprise 
to his friends to learn that the magnet 
of the nation’s financial center has 
finally drawn him from the growing 
West to the powerful East, where the 
opportunities are greater for the man 
who has already established his worth. 

John Clausen’s particular hobby for a 
number of years past has been foreign 
trade and all its ins and outs, and he 
has never let his hobby rest. He has 
studied, traveled, talked and written— 
all with the purpose of opening fhe 
nation’s eyes to our foreign trade op- 
portunities and responsibilities. He 
hasn’t been satisfied with doing it half- 
way; he has gone at it with a full 
measure of enthusiasm and that char- 
acteristic energy which has won for 
him in everything he has undertaken 
the reputation of being a “live wire,” 
and an energizer of others. 


A FOREIGN TRADE ROOTER 


To lend effective co-operation in the 
movement for “Greater Prosperity 
Through Greater Foreign Trade,” Mr. 
Clausen has contributed numerous 
articles for publication in financial 
and commercial magazines. He is a 
member of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, serving actively on 
the Foreign Trade Committee of that 
organization, and also holds mem- 
berships in the San Francisco Com- 
mercial Club, the Economic Club, 
the Commonwealth Club, the National 
Association of Credit Men, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, the Pan- 
American Society of the United States, 
and the Academy of Political Science 
of New York. 

In 1916 Mr. Clausen was a member 
of the commission visiting Central 
America, and he was previously a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury having in 
charge the arrangements for the return 
visits of representative bankers and 
merchants of the United States to Cen- 
tral and ‘South America, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and improving 
financial, commercial and political re- 
lationships with those countries. He 
was later appointed chairman of the 
permanent group committee especially 
assigned to Guatemala. 

Mr. Clausen has recently interested 
himself in the study of the question 
of educational preparation for foreign 
service in secondary schools, colleges 
and universities, and is a member of 
the Committee of Fifteen appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education, of the 
Department ,of the Interior, for that 





JOHN CLAUSEN 


purpose. In October ef this year he 
was made Special Collaborator in the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C., to assist in the survey of business 
needs and school opportunities for 
training for foreign service. 


SERVED IN SPANISH-AMERICAN 
. WAR 


John Clausen was born forty-two 
years ago, and received his early edu- 
cation in Copenhagen. In 1892 he came 
to the United States and continued his 
studies at night schools and under 
private tutors, becoming a citizen in 
1898. During the Spanish-American 
War he served in the army and won 
promotion to the rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant. His first banking position was 
with the North American Trust Com- 
pany of New York in their branch at 
Matanzas, Cuba, in 1899, and he re- 
mained with the successor institution 
for several years, being promoted to 
the post of branch manager of several 
of their offices. Later, after five years’ 
banking experience in Mexico, he be- 
came manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Crocker National Bank of 
San Francisco, and was elected a vice- 
president of that institution last year. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
ADDS STEEL MAN TO ITS 
STAFF. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has added another man with 
special experience in the steel trade to 
its roster of officials, by the appoint- 
ment of E. W. McDonald as an assist- 
ant cashier. Mr. McDonald has for 
some time past been assistant to the 
President of the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, of Youngstown, Ohio, and has 
served with that company in various 

responsible capacities since 1906. 


BROADENING IDEA OF SERVICE 

The call of the bank to men of prac- 
tical business experience but with 
little or no banking training is a com- 
paratively recent development, but it 
has marked a definite ghange in pol- 
icies. Gone is the day of the white- 
vested and tight-fisted guardian of 
loanable .funds who was a_ banker 
through and through and nothing but 
a banker, and believed that time-es- 
tablished rules and practices should 
be religiously adhered to. There was 
no breadth, no flexibility, no give and 
take to this estimable, though anti- 
quated, executive. To him it was a 


precept that balances should stand to 
advances in the ratio of one to five, 
and nothing else would quite suit the 
case. He could see nothing but ninety- 
day credit and troubled himself not a 
bit concerning the peculiar needs of 
the borrower or the seasonable re- 
quirements of his trade. 

European bankers first saw the need 
of having on their staffs men of ex- 
perience in various businesses to 
negotiate loans with industrial con- 
cerns. In recent years our American 
institutions have also seen the light, 
and have set about doing likewise. 
Cattlemen, lumbermen, and men with 
knowledge of the credit requirements 
and risks of the steel, manufacturing, 
and mercantile trades have been 
brought into the bank to give latitude 
for growth and widen the gauge of 
the path bankers have hitherto trod- 
den. 

BUSINESS AND THE BANK 

As examples of what the National 
Bank of Commerce has accomplished 
in this direction some interesting cases 
may be cited. Four of its eight vice- 
presidents had practical business ex- 
perience before entering the bank. R. 
G. Hutchins, Jr., was a vice-president 
of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
makers of special coal-mining machin- 
ery, and traveled extensively in Russia 
and Australia, girdling the globe in 
search of foreign markets for the 
products of his company. Herbert P. 
Howell was manager of the credit de- 
partment of the Carnegie Steel Co.,, 
and acknowledged to be one of the 
best commercial paper men in the 
country before he entered the Bank 
of Commerce. Stevenson E. Ward was 
a lawyer and had important connec- 
tions with the independent telephone 
interests of Ohio. Louis A. Keidel was 
reorganizer under the receiver for the 
Booth Fisheries Co., and put that con- 
cern on a going basis. Mr. Keidel also 
served in an auditing and advisory 
capacity with the packing industry in 
Chicago, and for a number of years 
was connected with Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., public accountants. 

‘Assistant Cashier A. F. Maxwell was 
also a Carnegie Steel man, and an- 


other assistant cashier, L. P. Christen- } 


son, was a traveling salesman for a 
typewriter concern, and later auditor 
for the Booth Fisheries Co., and man- 
ager of their plants after reorganiza- 
tion. 

But of course a bank must have its 
men of thorough banking training as 
well as its business representatives. 
The new banker is a banker through 
and through, but more progressive 
than the old type. He guides the whole 
organization along safe and sane paths, 
and gives it stability. President James 
S. Alexander of the National Bank of 
Commerce has been a banker all his 
life and knows the business from the 
ground up. He has risen from the 
lowest post to the highest in his own 
bank and in the esteem of his fellow 
bankers. Vice-President Faris R. Rus- 
sell is also of the old aristocracy of 
banking intellect and training. 

Thus, though business 
needed in the bank, they form only the 
superstructure. 
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IOWA 
Securities for Safety 
lowa First F arm Mortgage 


Tax Free Municipal Bonds 


|| are unaffected by changing conditions. 
|| Farms and cities of the premier agricultural 
| state of the Union are the basis of security. 
For the investment of surplus funds or sav- 
| ings these bonds combine absolute safety 
|Bi| of principal, dependable income and ready 
marketability. 


Denominations 


| $50—$100—$500—$1000 
E Partial Payments if Desired 


é WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
E Iowa Investments No. 163. 
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Bankers Mortgage Company |} 
Capital $2,000,000 
Des Moines lowa 
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CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers tn Standard Ol! Securitics 
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Monthly Income 


of $25 
may be had for 
about $4,100 
invested im 50 shares of 
CITIES SERVICE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
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ity im Amerien. Its securi- 
ties afford a maximum eof stability. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 


THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


If Outlook Were Bearish, Restrictions on 
Brokers’ Borrowings Would Be 
Unnecessary 


By FOUR SQUARE 


Look ahead! If you have courage 
and optimism in your heart, years of 
prosperity are revealed to your imag- 
ining in “the long peace” that lies 
ahead. 

If you have no courage and optimism 
in your heart, it is not fit that you 
should share in the future glory and 
success of America. If you look back- 
ward with longing upon the panoply 
and casual prosperity of the war that 
was, you shall become as a pillar of 
salt. 

Look ahead! Do not give too much 
thought to the current unsettlement 
and vague pessimism. Do not brood 
over declining prices for steel and cop- 
per and other raw materials—for, after 
all, prices are comparative, and it is 
the relative position of income and 
outgo that counts. Moreover, do not 
forget that if Wall Street were always 
bullish and the stock market were al- 
ways boiling and stocks were always 
selling at the uppermost reaches of 
their real and speculative values, you 
would never have the chance to buy 
securities at low tide and _ profit 
through the subsequent rise to the 
flood level. 

The present is the average man’s 
opportunity. If ccnditions were such 
as to make for a bear market in se- 
curities, there would never have been 
any need of restritting borrowings of 
brokerage houses for speculative pur- 
poses. If the big interests were liqui- 
dating, if traders of long experience 
and ripened judgment were seeking to 
sell stocks, if the future were so 
threatening that security values could 
not escape depression and the credit 
of our corporations faced deteriora- 
tion, then money for stock-carrying 
purposes would be in plentiful supply 
in Wall Street—and not wanted. 

Look ahead! Six months from to- 
day it is likely that the “transition 
period” will have become a thing of 
the past. The unsettlement and the 
disorganization incident to the chang- 
ing over of the nation’s industrial ac- 
tivities from a war to a peace basis 
will be mainly of historical interest. 
Six months from to-day we are likely 
to be working with as great haste to 
supply the materials, the machines, 
and the manufactures for the rehabili- 
tation of half the continent of Europe 
as we were working, six months ago, 
to supply our Allies and ourselves with 
the necessities of war. Reconstruction 
cannot be allowed to wait. 


LOANS ALSO BENEFIT US 


The war has given us a broader 
vision of our world responsibilities 
than is encompassed in the old idea of 
a tight purse string and “ninety days’ 
credit.” 

We are going to rebuild France and 
Belgium on credit and give them as 
long as they need to repay us. Out of 
an authorized ten billions, our Govern- 
ment has already extended credits 
totaling eight and one-half billions, so 
that one and one-half billions is still 
available and may be used as soon as 
Congress grants the necessary peace- 
time authority to the Treasury. There 
has been some short-sighted criticism 
of this policy, as though there could 
be any doubt as to the repayment of 
such loans made during or after the 
war, or as though in loaning funds— 


with the assurance that they would be 
expended here—we were not benefiting 
ourselves quite as much as our Allies. 

Furthermore, when the amount 
authorized by the Government is used 
up we are going to purchase the long- 
term securities of those of our Allies 
who are in need of our funds, and we 
are going to make a market for their 
bonds and the stocks of their corpora- 
tions on our Stock Exchange. 

We have, through no foresight or 
virtue of our own, found in the most 
destructive war the world has ever 
known the means of erasing our long- 
standing debt to Europe and building 
up in its stead a net balance in our 
favor estimated at fully ten billion 
dollars. At the same time we have 
accumulated fully one-third of the 
world’s supply of gold. In such cir- 
cumstances it behooves us to lend, and 
lend liberally. But it is our preroga- 
tive to insist that trade shall follow 
investment. England, it will be re- 
membered, grew to be a world power 
in commerce because she had money 
to lend. 


LABOR OUTLOOK IMPROVES 


The labor question has not been set- 
tled by any means, but sentiment on 
this score has been measurably im- 
proved by the avowed purpose of re- 
sponsible industrial heads to prune 
selling prices and await the result on 
the living cost before beginning to 
tinker with wages. 

For the foregoing reasons we be- 
lieve that it is time to buy stocks. 
Coming down to what to buy, it would 
seem that many of the steels and some 
of the war industrials have not su 
much to fear from the restoration of 
normal conditions as was thought two 
or three months ago. In the face of 
disparaging comment they have re- 
cently held their own very well in the 
market. Piled-up profits of the past 
two or three years are likely to prove 
a powerful offset to temporarily de- 
clining earnings. 

Such stocks as Steel common, Mid- 
vale Steel, and Lackawanna Steel may 


be expected to weather any passing - 


unsettlement between now and the be- 
ginning of thd real peace boom. In 
fact, owing to the recent high cost 
of capital, market prices have respond- 
ed so feebly to earnings results that 
practically none of the stocks of war- 
prosperous concerns is selling above 
the line of intrinsic values, 

Some of the war’s unfortunates are 
already beginning to show signs of 
better times. Lee Rubber & Tire, 
which scarcely earned anything last 
year, is now well on the way to re- 
covery, and National Conduit, another 
erstwhile overboomed fledgling, has 
apparently turned the corner. These 
stocks appear to be good low-priced 
speculations. 


The 1918 edition of “Trust Com- 
panies of the United States,” which is 
the sixteenth annual publication of 
trust company statistics issued by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is now being distrib- 
uted. 

The figures show total resources of 
trust companies of the United States 
to be $9,380,886,000, a gain of $422,374,- 
000 over last year. 











ODD LOTS 


The service we give to Odd Lot 
customers is the same as that 
extended to purchasers of 100 
shares or more. 


The advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in our 
booklet F-37 ‘‘Odd Lot Buy- 
ing.”’ 


‘Partsborne & ppicadia 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
7 WALL STREET TEL.4590RECTOR 4 

















Service 
for All 


Odd Lots of stock, Liberty 
Bonds, other Baby Bonds, the 
Partial Payment Plan—these 
are our special lines of finan- 
cial service. 

We can serve you, whether 
you are a new or old, large 

SPECIALISTS IN 


or small investor. 

John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N. Y. 








Copper Stocks 


Investors considering the future of 
Copper Stocks will find in a Statisti- 
call ent Information Table just pre- 
pared a handy reference on the 
achievements of the leading Produc- 
ing and Junior Coppers. The list com- 

rises 32 copper companies and will 
S sent gratis on request. Ask for 
Copper Chart F-330. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Se a 
Phila. Stoc xchange 
Senhece { Gaiceso Board of Trade 


50 Broad St., New York 











Suite 612-620 Tel. Broad 1262 
We have issued a circular on the 
Oklahoma 
Producing 


& Refining Co. 


This circular includes a 
map and comprehensive 
financial statements. 
Copies may be obtained 
upon request for Circu- 
lar A. 


Lyman D. SMITH & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
34 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: JOHN 4100 























WENDEL’S LIST 
Of Over 2,100 U. S. EXPORT 


COMMISSION HOUSES and 
FOREIGN BUYERS in U. 8. A. 
Indicates lines specialized in. 1,000 names not 
found in other lists. Supplements will add 
many more names. 

Guaranteed more complete than all other combined 
export lists. Shows over 400 names of buyers and in- 
j Monthly supplements of new names 


and changes. Service includes 18 listings in exporters’ 
Payers, Guide, Tel.: Cort. 7630-6187—-H. F, WENDEL, 
ne., 99 Nassau St., New York City. 
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WALL STREET 
~ POINTERS 


ENERALITIES,” former Presi- 

dent Wm. H. Taft told the in- 
vestment bankers in convention at At- 
lantic City, “pay no dividends.” This 
is quite true, and while broad generali- 
ties point the way to fundamental con- 
ditions and engender the confidence 
that the present is an opportune time 
for the purchase of securities, the spec- 
ulator must not be guided in his choice 
of stocks by broad generalizations. 
When Wall Street begins to particu- 
larize the market is usually well under 
way. Getting back to generalities, it 
may be pointed out that those who 
bought Studebaker late in the game 
oh the belief that peace would be gen- 
erally favorable for automobile securi- 
ties might have been landed above 70 
with a stock which later—for particu- 
’ Jar reasons having to do with its pe- 
culiar financial situation—broke down 
to 50. - 


*_ * * 


eo NIGHTLY settlements may be 
the rule in New York security deal- 
ings before long as well as in London. 
A Stock Exchange committee is at 
work on a plan to substitute semi- 
monthly settlements for the present 
cumbersome methods of daily clearance 
and stock delivery. The Exchange is 
also planning an addition to its hous- 
ing facilities, having purchased the ad- 
joining building at the corner of Wall 
and New Streets. And this isn’t all. 
Separate tickers are soon to be in- 
stalled for the recording of quotations 
in bonds, leaving the old circuit clear 


for the more rapid transmission of- 


stock prices. These things presage the 
coming of big markets. 


ss * 


Speen ng-see according to all the 
gossip in Wall Street, are going to 
the dogs. B. R. T. has recently sold 
down to the lowest price touched since 
the 1907 panic, when it touched 26%, 


and only three short years ago it was _ 


considered an investment at 90 and 
above. The New York Railways 5s 
and the Interborough bonds have been 
striving to outdo each other in setting 
new low records. The worst may not 
yet have been seen, but things have 
gotten to such a-pass that it may not 
be amiss to point out that “the dark- 
est hour is just before dawn.” When 
every one knows that the tractions are 
“no good” and that nothing favorable 
is in sight for them, may they not be 
selling at about the lowest prices they 
will be likely to see? The time to buy 
a stock to great advantage is when no 
one else has any use for it. Surely the 
man who buys B. R. T. around 30 a 
share and holds to it is more to be 
commended than the one who in the 
old days listened to the blandishments 
of Governor Flower when everything 
was rosy and the stock was around 
130. In spite of its shortcomings, B. 
‘R. T., it must be admitted, is not quite 
valueless. : 





J. Ogden Armour sees no likelihood 
~of an early lowering of food prices, 
because of European demands on the 
United States. He has recently been 
quoted as saying, “The demand for 
foodstuffs for export promises to in- 
crease with the consummation of 
peace. We started in to democratize 
the world and have nearly completed 
the task. I do not believe that we can 
abandon to want and distress the peo- 
ples we have rescued from oppression. 
We have the will and the means to 


. 
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$50,000,000 


The. Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


General Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
due December 1, 1968 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1 





Samuel Rea, Esq., President of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in a letter to the 
undersigned, dated December 19, 1918, writes in part as follows: 


By the terms of the Mortgage securing these Bonds, the authorized total issue of Bonds at any one time 
outstanding (including Bonds reserved to retire prior liens) is limited to an amount not in excess of the 
aggregate par value of the then outstanding paid up capital stock of the Company. 


The Company’s outstanding paid up capital stock is now $499,265,700, having a present market value of 
approximately $452,000,000. Dividends on this stock are now being paid at the rate of 6% per annum and in 
no year since 1856 has the Company failed to pay dividends on its outstanding stock. 


The amount of Bonds secured by its General Mortgage which will be outstanding after the issue of the 
$50,000,000 will aggregate $175,000,000, of which $125,000,000 will be 4%% Bonds and $50,000,000 5% Bonds. 
The Bonds reserved for the retirement of the prior liens amount to $164,014,638, and by the terms of the 
Mortgage the prior liens cannot be renewed or extended, but must be retired or paid off at maturity. 


The General Mortgage covers all the railroad property and important leaseholds held by the Com- 
pany at the date of the Mortgage, and all the valuable terminals in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and 
others places in the State of Pennsylvania, and valuable rolling stock, shops, and other equipment owned by 
the Company. 


The present issue of Bonds is being sold to reimburse the Company for expenditures heretofore made 
for additions and betterments to its railroad, terminals, equipment and other facilities, and other capital 
requirements, as provided in the Mortgage, and to provide funds for like expenditures in the future. 


The draft of an agreement between the Director General of Railroads and this Company and certain 
of its affiliated Companies, defining the terms and conditions upon which Federal control shall be exercised 
and designating the compensation to be paid by the Director General, has been prepared by counsel of the 
Director General and of the Company, and will, it is anticipated, be shortly executed. The annual compensa- 
tion payable thereunder is the sum of $53,603,427.58, the amount accruing to this Company being $51,378,410. 
In addition to the above sum, the Company will be in receipt of income from its investments, which, in the 
year 1917, amounted to $20,107,723, while the total fixed charges of the Company, including interest, sinking 
fund payments, rentals, taxes, etc., for the same period amounted to $25,053,423. 


Under the terms of the General Mortgage, Bonds issuable thereunder shall.bear interest at such rate 
or rates and mature at such periods of time as the Board of Directors shall, from time to time, determine. 
The present issue of Bonds will mature on December 1, 1968, and will bear interest at the rate of 5% per 
annum, payable June 1 and December 1. They will be coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 with the priv- 
ilege of registration as to principal and with further privilege of exchange for registered Bonds without 
coupons, which latter will be re-exchangeable for coupon bonds under the conditions provided in the mort- 
gage. Both principal and interest of the Bonds will be payable in gold without deduction for any tax or 
taxes (other than a Federal income tax on the holder thereof levied by the Government of the United States) 
which the Railroad Company or the Trustees may be required to pay or retain therefrom under any present 
or future law of the United States of America or of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


We are advised that these Bonds are a legal investment for savings banks in the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and other States. 


The issuance of these Bonds has been approved by the Director General, United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, and application for approval thereof is about to be made to the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of the State of New Jersey, and application will be also made in due course to list the Bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 





The undersigned will receive subscriptions for the above bonds at 9914 per cent. and 
accrued interest to date of delivery, temporary certificates deliverable if, when and as issued. 

The right is reserved to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any 
application and to allot a smaller amount than applied for. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
New York, December 20, 1918 


The issue having been oversubscribed, the subscription books have been closed and this 
advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 








feed these stricken peoples and no 
doubt it will be done. Eventually there 
must be some decrease in food prices 
as conditions return to normal. But 
with the task of feeding our own army 
abroad for a year more and the added 
burden of supplying a large civilian 
population, there must be need for the 
economical use of foods and for 
maximum production.” 
** * 
The come-back in the foreign ex- 
changes has been one of the most in- 


teresting of the financial phenomena 


attending the closing days of the war. 
Sterling, which at its low point 
reached in September, 1915, showed a 
discount of 7.5 per cent. below the par 
of exchange on London, has recently 
recovered to such an extent that the 
discount has been reduced to about 2.2 


per cent. Francs have recovered from 
a basis showing a discount of 15 per 
cent., in April, 1916, to a level where 
the discount is only 5 per cent. Lire, 
or bills on Italy, made their low record 
in April of the current year, when the 
discount was fully 43.3 per cent. Their 
recent recovery has brought the dis- 
count down to only 18.5 per cent. 
* * * 


Rediscounting is now the principal 
operation of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and bills secured by Govern- 
ment war obligations have increased 
so fast that the Reserve Banks will 
show their dividends earned many 
times over for the present year. On 
Nov. 15, 1918, bills discounted secured 
by Government obligations made up 
$1,358,532,000 of total earning assets of 
$2,175,685,000, as compared with no 


showing on this item back in 1915. 
Other bills discounted now stand at 
close to $500,000,000, as against only 
$30,010,000 in 1915, and the present total 
of earning assets compares with a total 
of only $43,148,000 in 1915, $117,493,000 
in 1916, and $924,898,000 a year ago. 
* * * 


* * * 


The National City Bank of New York 
calls attention in its foreign trade 


-record to the effects of prohibition on 


tea consumption. “The marked in- 
crease in the importation of tea into 
the United States,” says the circular, 
“lends interest to a statement made by 
a British tea grower, that world con- 
sumption of tea is now exceeding pro- 
duction by reason of the reduced con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors in many 
of the principal countries of the world. 
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An Authority 


Business institutions require, 
as never before, the daily 
guidance and counsel of the 
New York Commercial—the 
recognized daily authority on 
Finance and Industry. 


The Wednesday issue of each 
week, containing Bids and 
Offers of Unlisted Securities, 
is of special interest to bank- 
ers, brokers and investors 
generally. 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 


for 123 Years 


The National Business Newspaper 


Subscription Rates $9 Per Year 
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The 
Mooney 


The drama enacted in California—a drama 
of blood and bombs and death—became of 
world interest to capital, to labor, and to YOU, 
when Mooney was brought to trial. 


There is no real reason for dissention be- 
tween capital and labor on the Mooney ques- 
tion—if Mooney is guilty, he should be pun- 
ished, but—— 

Every bread-winner in America is vitally 
concerned in the final popular verdict in th’: 
momentous struggle, that may rend or 
strengthen the whole social fabric. 


Case 


how it affects the whole 


world and you 


—By Walter V. Woehlke 


The time will come, undoubtedly, when YOU 
will be impelled through patriotism or self-in- 
terest to array yourself with one side or the 
other. Fair Play is demanded by every right- 
thinking citizen—Fair Play based on the actual 
facts. 


Sunset, in its January issue, starts a series of 
articles which will present fully all the facts of 
this tremendously stirring episode of industrial 
contention. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Sunset 


Other Interesting Articles in January Sunset 


FRENZIED GEOGRAPHY, by Benjamin W. Van 


$1 Riper 
A good laugh at nobody’s expense. 
Read it just for fun. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed find $1.00, 


for which send me 
Sunset Magazine for six 


(6) months. 








MONSIEUR BON COEUR, by Vingie E. Roe 


INTERESTING WESTERNERS, by the Editor 


Read this for inspiration—about men who have 
made westerners think well of themselves, and the 
world to think well of westerners. 


Education and enter- 
tainment for. the 
whole family. At 
your newsstand. 20c 


the copy. $2.00 the 
year. 





